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THE TRIAL OF DANIEL WILSON 


BY R. T. 


‘ The soldier may appeal to Higher Authority.’ 
—(KING’s REGULATIONS, 1909.) 


THE Court was not due to open 
until nine o'clock, but here they 
were, in the best military tradition, 
half an hour before it was necessary, 
exposed to the gruelling heat, on the 
top verandah of the new barrack 
block which had been opened by the 
great Kitchener himself. They were 
standing at ease, Danny and Danny’s 
escort, and the attendant witnesses. 
The fierce sun was already falling 
obliquely across their legs. It was 
Danny’s guess that it would be in 
their eyes long before it would occur 
to anybody that they would be better 
in the shade. 
G 


The Court Orderly paraded 
officiously up and down in front 
of them, twiddling his cane and 
fiddling with his moustache. In his 
ceremonial tropical whites, wearing 
his gongs for the Nile show of ’98 
and for South Africa, and with his 
sash and his pipe-clayed belt and 
his side-arms, and his Sunday topee 
with its fancy pagaree, Sergeant 
Nolan clearly saw himself as the 
show-piece of the party. Danny 
wondered if the pompous ape realised 
that the back of his tunic was already 
black with sweat. 

Below them on the maidan two 
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companies, kept back from the hills 
to maintain the King Emperor’s 
peace in the plains during the hot 
weather, were being drilled by the 
Regimental Sergeant-Major. They 
were in shorts and shirt-sleeves, and 
to Danny looked comparatively cool. 
He could feel the sweat collecting 
between his own shoulder-blades 
and running down his thighs. He 
put up his free hand to ease the 
collar of his tunic, but was promptly 
rebuked by the Court Orderly. 
“ Wilson,” he bellowed; “ stan’ 
proply arrease”; but how the hell 
could a man stand properly at 
anything when he was shackled by 
the wrist to another poor devil as 
uncomfortable as himself, and both 
of them choking to death in this 
damned silly outfit. 

The migraine which had never 
left him in recent weeks was lifting 
the top of his head and, even with 
his eyes shut, the glare stabbed into 
his eyeballs like red-hot needles. 
Parrot-like cries from the parade- 
ground battered his ears: “ Slope- 
hipe; one-pause, two-pause, three”; 
and “ Order-hipe ; one-pause, two- 
pause, three.” Kids’ capers, reflected 
Danny, exposing a couple of hundred 
grown men to the peril of heat-stroke. 

The hands of the clock on the 
Headquarter building across the 
maidan had slowly moved to 8.35. 
Out of the corner of his mouth 
Danny’s perspiring escort whispered 
to him, “It will be a laugh if we 
all fall flat on our faces before this 
party gets going.” 

From below a howl came up, 


“Parade, dis-s-miss,” followed by 


the click of heels. Then, “ As-you 
were”; and again, “ Dis-s-miss ” ; 
and this time the sound of four 
hundred hobnailed boots crunching 
the gravel as the men hurried away 
into the shade. 

Lucky them, reflected Danny. 
They could at least take themselves 
out of this perishing glare and, until 
sundown, lie naked on their charpoys. 
They could spend their day writing 
home, always supposing they had 
any homes, and they could read last 
week’s copy of the ‘ Civil and Military 
Gazzette,’ or one of the tattered and 
grubby books from the barrack 
library. And they could think of 
women. 

They could even think of white 
women; but it was not likely that 
any single one of them had so much 
as spoken to a white woman since 
he left Southampton. And this 
brought Danny to Nora. It was 
five years since he had heard from 
Nora and, if Nora’s battle-axe of a 
mother was to be believed, he would 
not hear from Nora during the next 
five years either. ‘A girl can’t waste 
her young life waiting for ever,’ was 
what that sour old woman had 
written. 

At 8.45 the Court Orderly again 
regarded them with an anxious eye 
and decided that he still did not like 
the look of them. “ Party, shun,” 
he yelled. ‘“ Two paces, left close, 
march”; and they all stamped their 
feet and moved themselves a yard 
to the left. Seemingly judging the 
new layout to be an improvement on 
the old, he again permitted his 
charges to stand at ease, but he 
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continued to eye them sternly and 
with a look of distaste. 

‘Anything to push us around,’ 
thought Danny. For a brief moment 
blind rage possessed him, but he 
felt the restraining pull of the gyves 
on his wrist, and a friendly voice 
beside him whispered, “Take it 
easy, chum. That stupid banchui} 
can’t help himself.” 

Pushed around. Everlastingly 
pushed around by somebody. Pushed 
around by the Old Man; sodden 
with booze, beating the daylight out 
of him just for the hell of it. Pushed 
around in that jail which they had 
the nerve to call an Industrial 
School. Pushed around now by 
this hairy baboon. What fun it 
would be, he reflected, to push the 
perisher over the rail of the verandah ; 
but again the quiet voice beside him 
whispered, “‘ Easy, chum. Take it 
easy.” 

He had _ skipped from _ that 
pestilential Industrial School and 
tramped to Leeds, and there he had 
dossed down with a kindly old witch 
in a hovel in a slum off West Street. 
It was she who told him that lads 
were wanted at Schofields’ Ironworks 
where heavy brickmaking machinery 
was produced. There he got a job 
in the foundry and he stuck it for 
nearly a year. He worked from six 
in the morning until half-past five 
in the evening for seven bob a week, 
the standard wage for a lad of 
sixteen in 1903. He brewed the 
tea and ran errands, and he danced 
for hours on end in a sandpit to 
break up the lumps; and this was 
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not so funny with the sand creeping 
in through broken boots; and with 
a barrow he went into the neigh- 
bouring streets collecting horse- 
droppings, which were needed as 
binding in the making of moulders’ 
cores, 

Very little had gone into Danny’s 
belly during that year. It was no 
use looking to the witch for food, 
since, decent as she was, there was 
little enough to quieten her own 
rumblings. But he spent most of 
his meal-times in the warmth of the 
core-baking ovens, and it was an 
unlucky day when some small 
remnant of an artisan’s meal did not 
come his way. 

It was during his year at Schofields 
that Danny had developed into a 
swimmer quite out of the ordinary. 
Once a week he spent an evening 
at the Corporation Baths in the 
Kirkstall Road. Here, for an outlay 
of threepence, he was provided with 
a minute towel and a triangular 
pair of swimming-slips, and he could 
stay as long as he liked. 

He first went under the hot 
showers and enjoyed his weekly 
decontamination, and then spent 
three or four hours’ swimming and 
diving. He liked showing off, and 
as a diver he turned out to be a 
‘natural.’ Soon he was expert; 
back dive, somersault, jack-knife, 
swallow dive, Charley’s Aunt, the 
whole works. When the attendant 
turned his back, Danny scorned the 
high board and went into the water 
from the balcony. Once he climbed 
into the rafters and dropped from 
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fifty feet into the deep end; and, 
while he was still falling, he listened 
to the indrawn breath of the 
spectators. “That’s Danny the 
diver, that is,” he heard them 
whisper one to another. ... 

At five minutes to nine nearly 
seven feet of uniformed elegance 
came up the stairs, spurs and sword 
and decorations jingling, and glinting 
in the sunshine. The Adjutant 
paused to cast an eye critically over 
the Court Martial party. Pointing 
to Danny’s inadequately shaven chin 
he inquired of the Court Orderly 
whose business it had been to produce 
the accused properly turned out for 
trial. Always ready to pass the 
buck Sergeant Nolan smoothly landed 
the Guard Commander with this 
responsibility. Observing that in 
due course he would want to interview 
the Guard Commander, Tip-toe 
Willie passed through the open 
french window and into the 
Recreation Room behind them. 
Danny’s escort whisperingly guessed 
that Willie had probably been shaved 
in bed by the nappy that morning, 
and before Willie himself had opened 
his sanguinary eyes. Danny asked 
the escort if he thought that the 
Adjutant had ever tried to shave 
himself with one hand while the 
other was handcuffed to the spare 
file of the guard. “ Blimey,” said 
the escort; “not all the time ?” 

“All the time when I’m not 
locked in a cell,” replied Danny. 
“ They think I’m violent.” 

There was a grim chuckle from 
the man beside him. “ You surprise 


me, chum,” he said. “To hear you 
talk, anybody might imagine that you 
were charged with trying to kiss 
that soor ka baccha,' Grogan.” An 
unlikely supposition; for Grogan, a 
sadistic Irishman, was the Provost 
Corporal. 

There came the day when the 
office-boy ran into the moulding- 
shop to tell Danny that the boss 
wanted him. It seemed that a 
copper was there inquiring for some 
fellow who had done a bunk from a 
reformatory. So Danny had grabbed 
his jacket and slipped out the back 
gate. He turned his back on Leeds 
and ran like hell, with the loose 
soles of his boots flapping on the 
pavement and the wind whistling 
through the rags in which he was 
clad. During the day he passed 
through Stanningly and at dusk 
limped footsore into Bradford. And 
in the streets of Bradford, miracle of 
miracles, he ran slap into Jerry 
Bingham, who had been a prefect, 
(prefect, I ask you), at that god-awful 
reformatory at Garforth. But Jerry 
was now all dolled up in the blue 
and red-striped millinery of the 
Royal Field Artillery; and Jerry 
smuggled Danny into his barrack- 
room for the night. 

A kindly section sergeant had 
permitted Jerry Bingham to show 
his pal round barracks the next 
morning, and Danny helped Jerry 
to groom his pair of wheelers. For 
the first time in months Danny ate 
two square meals in one day, sitting 
astride his friend’s cot in Jerry’s 
barrack-room; and at the end of 


* Son of a pig. 
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the day Danny had decided that 
this was the life for him. 

He presented himself to the local 
recruiter, lied like a trooper about 
his age, and demanded to be enlisted 
into the Royal Artillery; but 
recruiting for the Royal Artillery was 
closed. 

Danny’s second choice, for reasons 
known only to himself, was the 
Coldstream Guards, for which the 
recruiting sergeant provisionally 
accepted him; but he must have 
done this with his tongue in his 
cheek; for young Danny, in due 
course, found himself at the Depot 
of the local county regiment. And 
although that recruiting sergeant was 
never likely to know it, his name, 
some years later, was added to the 
list of bastards who, in their day, 
had pushed Danny Wilson around. 
Many a sleepless night in India 
Danny had brooded that, had he 
not been cheated out of the Cold- 
stream Guards, he might have spent 
his days happily soldiering at 
Caterham and Windsor, or at Chelsea 
Barracks or in Cairo, instead of 
rotting away im a country never 
intended for white men. 

From time to time the Court 
Orderly called them to attention as 
officers came up the stairs and made 
their way into the Court ; but Danny 
hardly noticed; for he was busy 
living in the years that the locust 
had eaten and he was now in Dublin 
with the 1st Battalion. 

Dublin was a gay piace in those 
days ; for a whole division of troops 
was quartered in and round the 
city. In his turn Danny did guard 


duties at the Viceregal Lodge in 
Phoenix Park and at the Castle, 
and at the Bank of Ireland, and 
at the Ordnance Depot at Island 
Bridge. 

“What’s funny, mate?” asked 
the escort, but there came only 
another chuckle from Danny. 

He was recalling the lining of the 
streets while King Edward VII. 
went on his way to the Abbey 
Theatre. A raddled old strumpet 
from the Dublin slums had pushed 
her way through the ranks and hung 
herself on the arm of Tip-toe Willie, 
then a subaltern. Looking up into 
his face she delighted the crowd 
when she said to him reproachfully, 
“God save us, Gineral. I thought 
ye towld me last night ye were a 
sailor.” 

But now the friendliness had gone 
out of the escort’s voice, for he was 
a sensitive sort of man. He realised 
that he had sadly wilted, standing 
there in the heat, and he had the 
uneasy feeling that it was himself 
that had come to be regarded by 
Danny as a figure of fun. “ Carry 
on, cock,” he said sourly. “ Laugh 
your silly head off. You'll be 
laughing at the other side of your 
dial before this tamasha is over.” 
But Danny wasn’t with him. 

It was in Dublin that he had met 
Nora. She lived with her mother 
in a basement beneath a bawdy- 
house in Tyrone Street. Nora herself 
was a good girl and a bonny girl 
and she was only sixteen. They 
swore to love each other to the end 
of time; and when Danny was 
drafted to the 2nd Battalion in 
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India, during the following trooping 
season, she saw him off at the North 
Wall; and she wept on his shoulder 
and vowed she would wait for him, 
if necessary for ever. 

A hornet whizzed through the 
open door and cannoned into Danny’s 
face, and then went zooming up to 
the ceiling, angrily buzzing like a 
circular saw. 

Danny found himself sitting on a 
hard bench with the escort beside 
him; and if Danny were to be 
elected Viceroy of India as a reward, 
he couldn’t have said how he came 
to be there. It seemed to him that 
he had come there straight from the 
North Wall in Dublin; but the 
Court was in session and the buzzing 
of voices and the buzzing of the 
hornet were all very confusing. 

Three officers, who constituted the 
Court, were sitting at a trestle-table 
covered with a brown army blanket. 
The table was littered with books 
and documents, and the President 
was searching for some item in 
the Manual of Military Law, while 
the second member, sweating pro- 
fusely but bursting with zeal, hastily 
flicked his way through King’s 
Regulations in search of the same 
information. 

The Adjutant, as prosecutor, and 
a podgy subaltern, bursting out of 
his clothes, who was supposed to 
be defending the accused, occupied 
tables on either side of the court. 
These two and the President then 
engaged in a three-cornered dis- 
cussion, with the hornet, now crazily 
battling with the ceiling, providing 
maddening incidental music. To 


Danny it all seemed very remote 
and of no concern to himself. He 
left them to it. 

He had enjoyed his first few years 
in the East before the sun sapped 
the red blood from his veins. He 
loved the games and the comradeship, 
and the colour and infinite variety 
of this new and strange land had 
gripped his imagination. In par- 
ticular he had enjoyed ’o08 when there 
was a punitive expedition into the 
Mohmand Valley on the North 
West Frontier. He had come out 
of that with a Mention in Despatches, 
and his old C.O. had shaken him 
by the hand, in front of the whole 
battalion, and had given him a copy 
of the citation to send home to his 
people. Danny, not having any 
people, had sent it to Nora; and 
Nora, he reflected bitterly, had 
probably long since had a good laugh 
about it with some other bloke and 
then chucked it on the fire. 

It was after this that things began 
to go haywire. When they came 
back from the Frontier Danny had 
gone on the skite with a hard case 
called Tadger Brown. Three days 
later he was picked up in the bazaar 
by a sub-inspector of the Punjab 
Police and handed over to the 
redcaps. He got fourteen of the 
best for absence without leave and 
for being out of bounds; and that 
was not all. Before his fourteen days 
were finished he found that it was 
not only the Punjab Police who 
could pick things up in the bazaar. 
He was three months in hospital, 
and when he rejoined for duty the 
new C.O. told him he was a disgrace 
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to the regiment and that, in 
accordance with Standing Orders, 
he was deprived of all privileges ; 
no leave and no late passes, and 
that he had forfeited his proficiency 
pay. 

Something was now holding up 
the smooth flow of the Court Martial 
procedure, and the Court Orderly 
clicked his heels and volunteered 
the information that the lack of 
co-operation on the part of the 
accused was due to stubbornness ; 
Private Wilson had always been 
known to be surly, he said. He 
then stamped his feet again and 
treated the President to what he 
imagined was a guardee salute. The 
President, mopping the sweat from 
his neck with a handkerchief the 
size of a towel, curtly acknowledged 
this gratuitous assistance; but the 
look he gave Sergeant Nolan would 
have made any less sensitive man 
squirm. Meanwhile the accused 
remained mute and oblivious of 


everything round him. He was: 


busy adding the name of the new 
C.O. to the long list of those who, 
in their day, had pushed Danny 
Wilson around. 

Once a week he had had to report 
to the Medical Inspection Room, 
where a scruffy and incompetent 
Eurasian Assistant Surgeon had 
stabbed him in the buttocks with 
a blunt and probably none too 
hygienic syringe. One result of this 
was that he had to lie on his stomach 
for most of the following week ; but 
a more serious comsequence was 
that his hair fell out and his teeth 
became loose. Soon he was as bald 


as a coot and he had no eyelashes. 
His pals nicknamed him ‘the egg.’ 
Damned funny. 

Then he went down with malaria 
and was in dock for a further fort- 
night. When he returned to duty 
the new C.O. told him that malaria 
was due to indiscipline; he must 
watch his personal hygiene and keep 
his mosquito-net in good order. 

And then one evening he was 
standing on the side-lines of the 
hockey-pitch, watching the North- 
West Railway team run rings round 
their first eleven, when a pack of 
frenzied pariah dogs came hurtling 
on to the field, raising hell; and, 
with four hundred others to pick 
from, it had to be Danny who was 
bitten. 

At that time anti-rabies treatment 
was in its early experimental stage. 
Danny was sent off to Kassauli, with 
the head of the dog which had 
bitten him done up in a sealed box. 
There a specimen was taken from 
the dog’s brain and injected into 
a rabbit; and Danny and his rabbit 
were labelled with an _ identical 
serial number. 

On the first day at Kassauli 
Danny, as the new boy, was first 
in the queue for his injection, and 
the needle was reasonably sharp. 
But during the next three weeks he 
dropped progressively farther back, 
and the needle, by the time his 
turn came, became more and more 
reluctant to penetrate the skin round 
his waist. After each injection a 
blob of anti-rabies serum, the size 
of an egg, had to be massaged away 
by a fellow suspect, using a beer- 
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bottle, filled with hot water, as a 
rolling-pin. 

During his first unlucky spell in 
hospital Danny had seen a soldier 
die in the violent agonies of hydro- 
phobia. Morning after morning he 
visited his rabbit, with dread in his 
heart, fearing that he would find 
that it had turned up its toes, and 
at night he was not the only one to 
lie sleepless in his bed, quaking with 
terror. By the time he returned to 
his unit, although he still looked lean 
and hard, and no more debilitated 
than anybody else during the hot 
weather, his morale was very low 
indeed ; and his reserves of physical 
and mental health were exhausted. 
No wonder that he again slipped up 
and missed an important duty. 

The new C.O. told him that it 
was time he pulled himself together ; 
and to help him pull himself together 
he awarded him another seven days 
GB. we 

And now the President irritably 
demanded to know of the Court 
Orderly why he was standing there 
doing nothing instead of taking 
some action to rid the room of that 
infuriating hornet which was driving 
them all crazy. So Sergeant Nolan 
took a broom and made hostile but 
completely ineffective gestures in the 
general direction of the hornet. 
Since the head of the broom came 
a full ten feet short of the ceiling, 
his efforts served only further to 
aggravate the hornet, and its buzzing 
reached a higher and yet fiercer note. 
Sergeant Nolan then borrowed the 
Adjutant’s table, and this made the 
perspiring Willie look more peevish 


than before. Even when standing 
on the Adjutant’s table Sergeant 
Nolan found that he was still too 
low by several feet. He therefore 
borrowed the Adjutant’s chair; and 
this in all probability put back 
Sergeant Nolan’s prospects of 
promotion into the dim and very 
indefinite future. 

With some difficulty, and with a 
good deal of puffing and blowing, 
the Court Orderly now climbed 
first the table and then the chair. 
Balanced on this precarious perch 
he looked even sillier than when he 
was at floor level; for by this time the 
hornet had again zoomed across the 
room to the opposite side, where it 
pursued its lunatic battle with the 
ceiling with unabated zest and a still 
more maddening din. Meanwhile 
the accused took not the slightest 
interest in the fantastic entertainment 
which absorbed the attention of 
every other person in Court. 

Now it grieved Grogan, the 
Provost Corporal, that, during the 
hot weather, he was not permitted 
to set defaulters to manual labour. 
But he had perfected a form of 
torture which gave him _ great 
satisfaction and earned for him a 
reputation as a practical joker among 
his toadies. He would allow the 
defaulters just enough time to reach 
the shade, after the last roll-call. 
He then instructed the bugler to 
sound for them again, this time at 
the ‘ double.’ And on the occasion 
when Danny was slow the Provost 
Corporal had prodded Danny with 
his stick to hurry him into his place 
in the ranks. 
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Danny had let fly with his fist. 
There was so little vigour left in 
him that the blow would not have 
marked a child; but Grogan was 
caught off balance and fell, and in 
falling he lost hold on the stick. 
Danny picked it up and, in a frenzy 
of hate, set about the prostrate 
Provost Corporal to such good effect 
that, when he was removed on a 
stretcher, it was doubtful whether 
or not it would save time and trouble 
to dump him forthwith in the 
mortuary; the man’s face was 
beaten to a pulp. 

When Danny was shoved inside 
they said to the Guard Commander, 
“Watch your step with this bloke, 
Sergeant. He’s dangerous.” 

He was in the cells for six endless 
weeks. Daily he was marched before 
the C.O., and each day remanded. 
Meanwhile the details of his case 
made their leisurely journeys back- 
wards and forwards to and from 
Simla. Each day the charge was 
read out to him, and sometimes 
it would read, ‘When on active 
service ’ and Corporal Grogan would 
be ‘in the execution of his duty’: 
and sometimes these would be the 
other way about. Danny had the 
feeling that either Simla couldn’t 
make up its mind, or that the 
authorities were deliberately stalling 
to give Grogan a chance to die, so 
that they could charge Danny with 
murder. In the end, to the regret 
of others besides Danny, Grogan 
decided not to die, and the charge 
boiled itself down to ‘ Striking 
his superior officer,’ with all sorts 
of trimmings in the ‘ particulars’ 

G2 


to aggravate the gravity of his 
offence. 

During these six weeks Danny ate 
about as much as would have 
nourished the hornet that was still 
harassing the Court. His sex-starved 
body tormented him, and he dozed 
through lurid visions of Nora and 
his desperate need of her. Through 
fever-troubled nights he tossed and 
turned, and then, like Benjamin, he 
dreamed a dream; and he dreamed 
it over and over again. 

He saw himself on the fire-step of 
a trench. He held in his hands the 
Lee Enfield Mark III , in the hand- 
ling of which his training had made 
him an artist. Beside him on the 
parapet were neat piles of ammunition 
in clips of five, each clip slightly 
oiled to ensure its smooth passage 
through the magazine. His rifle 
rested cosily in a cleft in the sand- 
bags and he was looking through a 
loophole. And at the unmissable 
distance of eighty yards there came 
into his line of sight, one by one, 
all those who, during Danny’s ill- 
starred life, had pushed him around : 
the great bullock of a foreman who 
had bullied him at Schofields; 
two or three sergeants ; the superin- 
tendent of that grim reformatory ; 
the new C.O., who had condemned 
him as a waster ; Nora’s disapproving 
hag of a mother, and the rest. In 
turn they appeared and, looking 
towards Danny behind his loophole, 
they sneered; and Danny squeezed 
the trigger and, smashing a bullet into 
each hated face, waited for the next. 

Now Danny and his escort were 
on their feet and both the President 
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and the hornet were making speeches. 


Next the hornet was giving a solo 
and the President was filling his 
tumbler from the chatty of water 
beside him on the table. He emptied 
the tumbler at a gulp and quickly 
refilled it. He then handed it to 
the Court Orderly and pointed to 
the accused ; for this was a humane 
and kindly man, and, moreover, like 
all except one in every thousand of 
his kind, to him the first and great 
commandment was that he must be 
fatherly in his solicitude for any 
soldier in need of help. 

Therefore when Danny waved 
the tumbler impatiently aside the 
President curbed his mounting 
exasperation and, now seriously 
concerned, inquired, “Is this man 
unwell?”; but the Prosecutor 
produced the sick report showing 
that the accused had been seen by 
the Medical Officer that morning 
and had been passed fit to stand 
his trial. 

“Then why the devil doesn’t 
he speak when he’s spoken to?” 
demanded the President. “ Let him 
unhook his collar. Indeed,” he 
continued, “let us all unhook our 
collars.” Here he glanced at the 
thermometer hanging on the wall. 
“ A hundred and nine,” he whispered 
to the second member. “ A hundred 
and fifteen before we finish with 
this business.” 

When the fiddling with collars 
had subsided the President said, 
“And remove those damned hand- 
cuffs. In this heat they are enough 
to make any man behave like a 
half-wit.” 


So the Corporal of the escort 
produced the Key and the handcuffs 
were unlocked. The soldier of the 
escort flexed his arm in relief, but 
the accused appeared not to notice 
any change and his freed hand fell 
limply to his side. 

“Ts there anything else troubling 
you ?” inquired the President ; and 
Danny replied simply, “I'd like to 
swim.” 

A titter passed through the Court, 
but on the face of the accused there 
was only a vague bewilderment ; 
and, although the President looked 
at that face long and searchingly, 
he could find there no faintest 
sign of levity. 

So after a pause, “ Wouldn’t we 
all like to swim?” he grimly 
observed; ‘“ but let us cease to be 
frivolous and we'll try again.” He 
then repeated the question to which 
he had been endeavouring to obtain 
an answer during the past fifteen 
minutes. 

“Do you,” he said, speaking 
slowly to the accused, “object to 
being tried by me or by any of the 
officers whose names you have heard 
read over?” ; and Danny replied, 
“Yes, sir.” For in that instant, 
and for a few brief seconds only, 
the fog had lifted from his poor 
muddled wits and he saw his 
situation in all its stark reality. 

He knew he had not a leg to stand 
on. He saw the inevitable verdict 
of ‘Guilty. He knew, and he 
knew that the Court knew, that he 
had come near to facing a charge of 
murder. He knew that even the 
most lenient court might feel that 
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they would be failing in their duty 
if they awarded a sentence of less 
than, perhaps, two years. And he 
saw those two years being served 
in an Indian jail, to be followed, 
possibly, by ‘Discharged with 
ignominy.’ 

The President was clearly coming 
to the end of his forbearance. Sweat 
ran down his face and dripped on 
to the documents from which he 
was reading the procedure. “ Look, 
young man,” he said. “I am trying 
to be considerate, but you make 
things extremely difficult for us all. 
You are clearly not paying attention 
to what is said to you.” In his 
experience it was unheard of that 
the accused should reply ‘ Yes’ to 
the question he had asked, and he 
could not readily believe his ears. 

“I will repeat my question yet 
again,” he said. “Do you object 
to being tried by me or by any of 
the officers whose names you have 
heard read over?”; and Danny 
again said, “ Yes, sir.” He added, 
more loudly, “I object to the 
whole b—— lot of you.” He then 
stepped smartly forward, and with 
his heavy ammunition boot he gave 
the underside of the President’s 
table an almighty kick. 

The Manual of Military Law and 
the King’s Regulations sailed into 


the air to join the hornet near the 
ceiling. The hornet whizzed back- 
wards and forwards across the room, 
loudly voicing its fury and adding 
to the pandemonium. The immacu- 
late uniform of the junior member 
received the contents of both inkwells, 
red and black. And in the confusion 
of the next fifteen seconds Danny 
walked unimpeded through the open 
window and on to the verandah. 

In the charge sheet Danny had 
been described as : 


Number 9687 Private Daniel 
Wilson, Second Battalion of the 
Duke of Doncaster’s Own South 
Yorkshire Regiment, a Soldier of 
the Regular Forces. 


But it was Danny the Diver who 
climbed the ornate railings and stood 
on the balustrade. 

For a brief second he remained 
erect, silhouetted against the bright 
world outside, his hands reaching to 
the sky, as though in mute appeal 
for compassion to that Highest of all 
Higher Authorities. 

He then performed a faultless 
swallow-dive .. . down. . . down 
... eighty feet down . . . into the 
blissfully cool water at the deep end 
of the Corporation Baths in the 
Kirkstall Road; and into merciful 
oblivion. 
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MISTAKEN ISLAND 


BY M. WYLIE BLANCHET 


It was a fisherman who led us 
through the reefs and hidden dangers 
into the little anchorage in the 
middle of the Winchelsea Islets. 
We had been hanging round the 
edge of the Gulf of Georgia since 
seven in the morning, hoping to 
make the twenty-five mile crossing 
to the mainland. It is no use 
getting impatient with a gulf—it 
just rolls on and on, and takes its 
own time about calming down. June 
is an uncertain month for weather 
on the coast of British Columbia. It 
has not yet established any definite 
pattern. The glass had just been 
sulky for the last couple of days— 
doing neither one thing nor the 
other, and giving no clues. There 
had been a medium south-easter, 
which might have petered out at 
any time. Instead, it was blowing 
harder than ever. 

In July, when the glass has 
steadied to 31, and the light westerlies 
are established, guessing changes 
to almost certainty. If the glass 
drops suddenly to 29 or below, 
with a clear sky and a glassy roll 
starting from the south-east, you 
know that you have about two 
and a half hours to get across the 
gulf before it starts blowing hard. 
You go, if you are in a hurry. 


Otherwise, you do something else 
for three days until it blows itself 
out. 

This early June we had got 
tired of guessing, so had gone out 
to have a closer look. But there 
it was—rolling white and sullen, 
and obviously going to be worse. 
So we turned back and headed up 
towards Nanoose. We must have 
looked a little lost or forlorn; for 
when the fishing-boat overtook us, 
the man called out that if we wanted 
a good place to hole up in, we 
should follow him. 

He led us by a deep, narrow 
channel, through a maze of reefs 
and foul ground, into a little circular 
haven protected by two small islands 
and three little islets. 

“Good place to know,” he said, 
when we had our anchors down. 
“Safe in any blow.” I noticed 
that he dropped a stern-anchor as 
well. There certainly wasn’t very 
much room to swing, but there 
was perfect shelter. 

We fastened down some curtains 
and made hot cocoa and toast to 
warm ourselves. The bells on the 
fish-boat were tinkling and _tink- 
ling . . . and John said it was just 
like reindeer. 

I don’t think they fish commercially 
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in other seas the way they fish on 
this coast. The boat anchored 
beside us was a_ troller—about 
thirty-two feet in length, with a 
canoe-stern, a mast amidships, and 
directly in front of the mast, a small 
wheel-house. When you enter the 
wheel-house, steps lead directly down 
below into the cabin. The part of 
the wheel-house not taken up with 
steps houses the steering-seat and 
wheel. The engine is underneath 
the wheel-house and the steps. 
The cabin has a couple of bunks, 
a drop-leaf table and a stove—and 
all his belongings. The cabin roof 
is raised, to give head-room, to 
within four feet of the bow. 

The after-half of the boat is 
taken up with holds for the ice 
and fish. Hatch-covers make it 
like a flush deck. Two long rigid 
fishing-poles are fastened to, and 
extend some distance above the 
mast. These are let down by 
tackles, and extend at right-angles 
out from the boat—one on each 
side. Each pole has three fish- 
ing-lines at, say, five-foot intervals, 
running through pulleys and back 
to the boat. By varying the amount 
of lead on each line they are kept 
at different depths. 

Different lures—flashers, wobblers, 
plugs, with or without bait, are 
used. Each pulley on the pole has 
a small round bell attached to it, 
which jingles wildly when a fish 
strikes that line. Then the fisherman 
raises the pole until he can grab 
the right line and pull it in by 
hand. Fishermen who can afford 


.. unlucky boats. 


it now have an arrangement of cogs, 
spindles and levers that run off the 
engine. By throwing the right 
lever, the line they want winds in— 
making everything easier if there is 
only one man aboard. You see 
the fishing-boats coming in, followed 
by the sea-gulls screaming and 
wheeling, landing in the water to 
fight for bits—the men are gutting 
the fish on the way to the anchorage 
or the packer, and putting them in 
the hold. 

There is a lot of superstition 
among the fishermen—lucky boats, 
They all watch 
the lucky boat—trail along behind, 
trying to share a little of whatever 
it is she has. ... They will tell 
you that a certain woman, on a 
certain boat, has lucky hands— 
electricity, magnetism, or something. 
She can tend the lines on one side 
of the boat, her husband on the 
other—but she catches all the fish. 
Then the propellers. Some pro- 
pellers have a certain ring about 
them that attracts the fish. The 
note of others repels them. After 
a run of bad luck a man will replace 
his propeller, if he can, and his 
luck will change. All this is 
probably more rife among the boats 
that are out for a whole season. 
They are out of touch with every- 
thing and everybody except other 
fishermen in other boats. They 
hole up at night in some sheltered 
bay, visit each other’s boats, drink 
coffee and swap yarns. ... The 
superstitions grow and spread. 

Our fisherman had eaten, and had 
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now turned in to sleep—he had 
been out since three in the morning, 
fishing around the reefs off Gabriola. 
A hard life—but now he slept, and 
his bells were quiet. 

I landed the children and they 
ran over to the other side of the 
island to play where they wouldn’t 
disturb the fisherman. They were 
back in about an hour’s time, all 
grinning and beckoning me to come 
ashore and see something. I sculled 
in. They had caught quite a big 
plaice or flounder, over a foot long. 
It had been cut off by the tide in 
a sandy pool, and my Red Indians 
had closed in for the kill. 

“T saw its eyes peeking out of 
the sand,” said John. 

“Tt almost dumped me when I 
stepped on it,” said Peter. 

“We took a long board,” Jan 
said, “and crowded it into the 
edge.” 

Now they wanted to make a fire 
over on the beach and broil it. I 
gave them some matches, and they 
bounded off, then paused for a 
second to say that, if I came back 
in half an hour, I could have some 
too. 

I can remember catching flounders 
on the wide tidal sand-flats of the 
lower St Lawrence when I was a 
child. We used to go out on the 
flats at low water, armed with 
sticks with needles embedded in 
the end, to spear the flounders as 
they came in with the tide. They 
were only about three inches long 
and the exact colour of the sand. 
Unless you saw the little muddy 


cloud they sent up when they 
moved, you could never spot them. 
“There she spouts!” we would 
yell, and stab at them, only to miss. 
Someone must once have stabbed 
one or we would never have been 
sO persistent. 

The best way to catch them was 
to trap them under your bare feet. 
The white feet must have attracted 
them. You would feel a mysterious 
little tickle under the arch. If you 
stooped quickly and put a hand 
on each side of your arch—then 
you would pull out a little browny- 
grey flounder. The harpoon-men 
would call out, “ Not fair,” but one 
by one they would all change to 
* feet.’ 

I don’t know whether the fish of 
the kind my youngsters caught 
grow up into halibut, or are young 
plaice. I believe that all these 
flat-fish start out as ordinary, upright 
minnows. But suddenly the little 
halibut minnow starts to sag and 
twist. Everything in his body sags 
and twists, and he begins to lie 
more and more flat on the sand. 
I am glad that fish-mothers are 
completely lacking in the maternal 
instincts; for now, one of the 


baby’s eyes—the right one—leaves . 


its proper place, and gradually climbs 
up on top and stays beside the 
other eye—giving it a slightly cross- 
eyed appearance. And worst of 
all, his mouth twists and draws up 
at one corner into a lop-sided, 
sardonic smile. Of course there is 
no accounting for mothers—his might 
have preferred him that way. 
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I carried a billy of tea ashore, and 
bread, and we ate the flounder for 
lunch. Afterwards we wandered over 
the islands, picking different specimens 
of wild-flowers to press in magazines. 
We found a row of little drift-wood 
huts just above high-water mark, 
probably built by the hand-trollers. 
When the fish are running in July 
and August, the hand-trollers go off 
in row-boats and camp on the shore. 
They fish with two or three lines. Like 
the big trollers, they use their own 
pet lures—brass or nickel spinners 
or wobblers; sometimes wooden 
plugs that resemble some unknown 
shrimp-like monster, draped all over 
with hooks. We wondered what 
they did for fresh water on these 
little islands. Our fisherman told 
us later that when the fish are 
running, the fish-packer from the 
cannery comes every evening to 
collect the fish; and always brings 
water and provisions with him. 
Hand-trollers of course have no ice, 
so their fish have to be collected 
sometimes twice a day. 

Our fisherman woke up—but he 
didn’t go out. It was too rough to 
troll. He sat with us, by our fire 
on the beach, for a while. He 
expected it to blow all night and 
drop in the morning. 

“ But it will still be rolling too high 
for you to get across tomorrow. It 
will probably slam around hard from 
the west when this stops, and that will 
kick up a filthy sea. Just be patient.” 

He had gone when we woke up 
in the morning. I had heard his 
engine start up in the very early 


hours; and then the jingle of the 
little bells. . . . Then the waves 
of his going had rocked me back 
to sleep. 

The south-east wind had dropped, 
as he predicted, and high clouds 
were moving from the west. Perhaps 
by the afternoon it would have 
made up its mind what it was going 
to do. In the meantime, I decided 
to run up to North-West Bay, 
roughly ten miles farther north. 
It is a peculiar coast just there: 
a deep channel right along the rocky 
shore; then, out beyond that, a 
foul stretch full of islets and reefs 
and rocks. Not shallow water; it 
is deep, but filled with these sharp 
steep points, rising out of perhaps 
forty fathoms. At the end of this 
foul stretch, where it runs out in 
a triangle, across Belenas Channel, 
lies Belenas Island where the light- 
house is. The tide runs through 
this channel at three or four knots 
—and both inside and outside the 
island there are horrible tide-rips. 

I kept in the deep channel next to 
the shore. There was no perceptible 
tide—it didn’t matter anyway; we 
were not going very far. But I 
should have known that it was 
going to blow from the west; for 
the clouds overhead were still coming 
fast from that direction. We were 
over half-way there when the whole 
gulf came down on top of us in 
one vast squall; with two hundred 
miles of push behind it. .. . 

We rounded the point of the 
bay, just this side of North-West 
Bay, thinking that we might find 
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shelter in there—but the whole 
bay was foaming white, and spray 
was dashing up the cliffs. Then 
the realisation suddenly hit me why 
the bay was called North-West— 
the wind would be piling in there 
just as it was in the bay beside 
us. . . . We had to decide, and 
decide quickly, what we were going 
to do. About in line with the 
point of North-West Bay, and about 
a mile from where we were, I could 
see a small, unknown, wooded island. 
And there was a patch of calm water 
off its southern end. It was too 
rough even to think of looking at 
a chart, but that patch might just 
enable us to ride out the storm. 

We headed towards it. There 
was a crazy black spar-buoy, seventy 
yards to seaward of us. I knew 
that I shouldn’t be on the inside 
of it, but I could not possibly go 
out into that tide-rip. The wind 
would swoop down on top of the 
buoy and press it flat on the water 
and the white spray would foam 
over it. I had to go fairly close to 
it, for there were unmarked dangers 
of the point inside us... . 

The glass in front of me was 
completely obscured with the spray 
that struck the bow and dashed over 
us. On the shoreside of the black 
buoy the waves were not so very 
high—they hadn’t had time yet. 
It was the force of the wind that 
made a fine spray, three or four 
feet high, all over the face of the 
water. I had to put my head out 
through the canvas curtain to see 
anything—and my hair and face 
streamed water. 


“We are almost there, Mummy,” 
Jan called. She kept a small patch 
of glass clear on her side, with a 
rag. There was a sheltering wing 
of heavy kelp, shielding the wind- 
ward side of the little cove we were 
heading for. I could see a bit of 
beach up at the end, where I 
should be able to anchor. Every 
other place was just a rocky shore 
of cliffs. 

Then the sudden calm—almost 
breath-taking—and we were in 
shelter. I edged in. Jan and Peter 
went on deck, and between the 
two of them managed to slide the 
anchor-rope through the chock and 
ease the anchor down. 

“Pheeew!” echoed John, as I 
sank down on one of the bunks 
and tried to towel some of the wet 
off me. 

“That was pretty rough, wasn’t 
it,” said Peter, jumping in off the 
deck. 

I pulled the chart out from 
behind the steering-wheel. We had 
been too busy trying to see where 
we were going, to bother with a 
chart that tried to tell us where we 
should go. 

** Jan, just look at all the dangers 
inside that black buoy that we 
practically shook hands with!” 
They all had to see the dangers. 
Just what was the name of this 
little island we had found—a little 
island I had not even known was 
there. Heavens! there it was, 


marked quite plainly—‘ Mistaken 
Island.’ 

“Why Mistaken?” asked Jan, 
looking over my shoulder. 
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“Perhaps it’s going to disappear 
at high tide,” I suggested. 

“I’m going to watch that tide 
like anything!” said John. 

** Sillies!” said Peter. 
at the trees.” 

I looked round the little cove we 
were in, and asked Jan what depth 
she got when she anchored. 

* Only about six feet.” 

I stared at her . . . there was 
going to be a zero tide in the night. 
We weren’t more than two boat- 
lengths now from the edge of the 
kelp, past which the wind and the 
waves roared. ... The cove was 
so small that it didn’t even show 
on the chart. The wind might go 
down, and again it mightn’t. Well, 
probably someone knew why they 
had called it ‘ Mistaken’—and 
probably we would know why, 
before we left. 

While I got ready some very 
late lunch, the children ran across 
to the north-east end of the island 
to look at the waves. They came 
back, blown to bits, and said the 
waves were terrific. After lunch I 
left them to tidy up, and I went 
across to have a look myself. They 
were terrific . . . and the outlook 
for the night was dim. 

It was when I was on my way 
back that I discovered we were not 
alone on the island. I had climbed 
up on top of a rocky rib that flanked 
the east side of the cove. Some 
movement in among the trees 
caught my eye: I thought it might 
be a deer. There again... and I 
saw them. Standing waist-deep in 
the salal, surrounded by half a 


** Look 


dozen goats and young kids, stood 
Robinson Crusoe. They were all 
standing up on their tip-toes—peering 
through the trees at our boat.... 

“* Hello, there ! ” I called. 

The man immediately ducked 
down in the salal, and they all 
snaked hurriedly off. 

“Come back and see us after 
supper,” I shouted. 

No answer. He had to cross an 
open space there. I don’t think 
he realised that I could still see him 
—Robinson Crusoe had not yet 
learned to make his clothes out of 
goat-skins—he just didn’t wear any. 
He looked awfully dark, creeping 
through the jungle. What were 
we marooned with? And what had 
I asked to come and see us after 
supper ? 

I told the children about 
Robinson Crusoe and the goats. 
They were intrigued, and kept 
sweeping the woods with the 
binoculars ; but they refused to go 
ashore again unless I went with 
them. 

I took the pike-pole off the 
cabin-top, and with Peter and John 
rowing I began to sound the cove 
and plan for the night, which was 
beginning to look inevitable. The 
dinghy was tied-up astern at the 
end of a long rope—I don’t think 
anyone could have rowed against 
that wind; at times it swept in 
withering squalls across the end of 
the kelp-bed. 

I had hoped that the bed of the 
cove might slope steeply. It didn’t 
—it hardly dropped at all for the 
first ten yards. There were only 
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ten feet under the stern of the boat 
now. The water might rise another 
two or three feet on the end of this 
tide—but it was going to drop 
fourteen feet in the night.... I 
decided on a plan, hauled in the 
dinghy, carried a stern-anchor out 
as far as I dared, and let it down. 
There were roughly about fifteen 
feet of water there—that left three 
feet during the night, if the anchor 
didn’t drag when I pulled the boat 
out to it. 

Then I lifted the bow-anchor 
into the dinghy, rowed farther into 
the cove and firmly wedged the 
anchor behind a big rock. If I 
pulled the boat between the two 
anchors during the night, I should 
be able to keep her off the bottom 
—always supposing I could keep 
her out of the wind. 

After supper I ran the engine 
for a while. If my plan for the 
night didn’t work, I could slip both 
anchors and work along the rocky 
shore to our left, as far as the calm 
area extended, which wasn’t very 
far. However, with the engine 
idling out of gear most of the time, 
I should be able to linger there 
for a couple of hours at low water. 
The chart showed quite a big cove 
just beyond that—but it was evidently 
dry at low tide, and some way 
beyond as well. There was certainly 
no better hole. 

We made up the bunks, then 
went on shore and lighted a fire. 

“Mummy,” whispered Peter ; 
“he’s there.” Crusoe was standing 
at the edge of the trees, looking 
at us, 


“Come on down,” I said, still 
not quite sure what was coming. 
Very slowly he approached and sat 
on a rock near us; but he didn’t 
say anything until I asked a direct 


question. 
“What about this cove for the 
night ?” I said. 


“Not very good.” 

“What about the cove farther 
round ?” I pointed. 

** My cove. No good.” 


“ Why ?” I asked. 
** All mud.” He shook his head 
sadly. 


“You mean the whole island has 
no shelter ?” 

He nodded . . . very, very sadly. 

“Ts there any fresh water ? ” 

Evidently not. I finally extracted 
from him that he had to row over 
to North-West Bay for water and 
provisions once a week. He was 
looking after a mink ranch on the 
north-west end of the island. He 
caught fish to feed the mink with. 
And if he didn’t get any fish, he 
killed a kid for them. 

I offered him a cigarette, and he 
took it so eagerly that I gave him 
the rest of the package and suggested 
that he go home now before it got 
dark. He said ‘yes,’ and got to 
his feet. When he reached the 
top of the cove he gave a strange 
little chirruping call, and in seconds 
the goats and kids appeared and 
grouped round him. Then they 
all drifted off into the trees. 

* Mummy,” said Jan; “how 
could you go on talking to him? 
What is the matter with him ?” 

** I’m not sure, perhaps just bushed 
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—too much alone. 
bed.” 

The youngsters were soon quietly 
asleep. I had been off-hand about 
the night, and they seemed assured 
that there would be no trouble. 
I didn’t undress, and sat there 
wearing my sleeping-bag to keep 
warm. A _ westerly, in summer- 
time, either goes down with the 
sun—or else pauses and then blows 
with renewed vigour. This one 
hadn’t even bothered with the pause. 

The sky was clear, the stars were 
out, and later there should be a 
moon to light things up. At the 
moment I couldn’t see anything 
except the night-life in the water 
that stirred up the multitudinous 
phosphorescent specks of plankton 
that filled the sea. 

I settled down to a routine—up 
on the deck forward, sound with 
the pike-pole . . . let out rope if 
necessary. Back to the after deck, 
sound .. . pull in slack. My hands 
dripped luminous jewels from their 
finger-tips—jewels that exploded in 
soft flashes as they hit the sea. 
The whole disturbed anchor-rope 
looked like a shining serpent, writhing 
off into the twinkling void. Down 
below there, bigger flashes darted 
after smaller flashes; and smaller 
flashes darted after still smaller 
ones. Then the moon came up— 
and the night-life of the fishes and 
plankton became obscured. 

More line out—more line in. 
We were getting closer and closer 
to the outer edge of the calm area ; 
and the wind, but not the waves, 
was beginning to push us around 


Let’s get to 


a little. 
night be ? 

We have a book by Dunsany on 
board—a collection of stories. In 
the first one, ‘Idling down the 
River Yan,’ when the hour of 
prayer sounds, and all the men on 
deck fall on their knees to pray 
to their various gods, he doesn’t 
quite like to pray to his jealous 
God, in the midst of all these 
strange gods. So he prays to a 
very old God—one who hasn’t 
been prayed to for a long time. 

I think this ancient idea of having 
special gods for special things was 
very sound. Some religions have 
special saints who, I expect, look 
after the practical end of things. 
Tonight, for instance, I feel the 
need of a specialised deity—one 
experienced in nautical matters. The 
west-coast Indians had various 
gods they prayed to for certain 
things. Ha-we-im, for good hunting; 
Kwa-yetsim, to cure the sick— 
much used by the medicine-men. 
And in bad or dangerous weather 
at sea they prayed to a Queen 
Hakoom, who lived above or beyond 
the seas. They would shout to 
her, asking her to cause the waves 
to calm down. They probably still 
shout to her in times of stress .. . 
like tonight. I don’t think I would 
care to intrude—much less shout, 
if that is necessary. But a small 
prayer to that very old God—the 
one that hasn’t been prayed to for 
a long time—no one could object 
to that. This old God must miss 
the prayers he no longer gets—and 
might be glad to lend a hand. 


Just how long can one 
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I felt a gentle but definite jar 
through the boat. I didn’t need 
to be told what it was—‘ Old God, 
get busy!’ I scrambled out on 
deck and grabbed the pike-pole— 
my extra weight up in the bow 
didn’t help. I loosened the line, 
then leaned on the pole and pushed 

. and fortunately oozed her off. 

At least the bottom was either 
mud or sand. We were undoubtedly 
getting some back-swell now. I 
sounded at the stern—there were 
only three feet there, and I drew 
two and a half. I had left it too 
late to think of backing out—one 
rock, and we would be finished. 
I couldn’t take up any more slack 
in the ‘stern line—I would have to 
let her bump a bit on the mud, 
up in the bow. ... 


I wiped my cold wet hands and 
bundled the sleeping-bag closer 
round me. It was one-thirty—the 
tide must be low at two or there- 
abouts. The moon was behind 
clouds, and it was dark. Once 
more the crests of the waves were 
throwing the luminous glow on 
ahead of them. . . 

That old God must have been 
out of practice—or else, perhaps, 
very wise. For dawn was all about 
me when I woke at four o’clock— 
the eastern sky lighting up in long 
streaks of gold. There had been 
no need for me to keep awake; 
everything was quiet, and the wind 
had blown itself out, or else gone 
to other seas. I hastily slackened 
the stern-line, and burrowed back 
into my bag. 
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HOSANNA’S HORSE 


BY ALICE MASSIE 


THE old lady was extremely old, 
and not infrequently her paid com- 
panions seemed to change, leaving 
through boredom, inertia or sickness, 
or even because of their own old age. 
The present one, affable, kindly, and 
slightly incompetent, knew nothing 
of the family history. 

“Now, Mrs Moore,” she said, 
** we have a lovely post this morning. 
A letter...” 

“cc Typed ? ” 

* Yes.” 

“A begging letter, then, signed 
by some of the nobility. There 
must be a syndicate which sends 
them out. What else?” 

“A bill or a receipt; a church 
magazine ; a newspaper.” 

** What newspaper ? ” 

“I don’t know. [ill open it. 
It seems to be a Midland one.” 

** Eleanor has sent it then. My 
great-niece’s daughter. She married 
a Midland man with a stupid name 
—Stocking, or Stockingford—or was 
it Boot? He was a manufacturer 
who liked to be one, never tried to 
be a gentleman, and we were annoyed, 
because up to then our husbands 
had been Church, or Army. How- 
ever, there it was, and when their 
little girl was born I put her down 
for a fifty-pound legacy in my will. 
I put all the children down for 


that. I hope there will be enough 
fifties to go round.” She mused. 
“Some of the children must be 
very grown up, or even dead. The 
lawyer will find it difficult. . . .” 

“ That is what lawyers are for,” 
said the companion brightly. “There 
is a picture of a pretty child rider, 
and something written in blue pencil 
in the margin.” She turned the 
paper. “The blue pencil says: 
‘I can’t think how we have got 
into this. Hosanna’s’—at least I 
think that is the word—‘ Hosanna’s 
horse has ruined us again.’ ” 

“Hosanna? You mean House- 
hold,” Mrs Moore corrected. “It 
was the Household Cavalry poor 
grandfather was in. It cost him 
far too much. Grandmother spoke 
of it always as the Household 
Horse, like the things you hang 
clothes on. She hated it, and then 
one day when his horse turned round 
and galloped the wrong way at some 
parade, and grandfather resigned, 
she hated that too. How can that 
horse have ruined us again ?” 

“ Well, if we read this we shall 
see,” said the companion, and in 
her sing-song voice began to read 
aloud. The old lady immediately 
nodded and slept, but the companion 
continued, 


“So you see,” she said, folding 
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the paper, “ the name is not Stocking 
at all, it is Hose.” 


The Midland genteel private 
school put surnames first in all 
its registers and proclamations, so 
that littl Anna Hose—and where 
on earth her father got that surname 
from the child could not think— 
became Hose, Anna. She could 
run and jump a little better than 
most ten-year-olds, and to hear 
the whole school on sports day 
shouting: “Hosanna! Hosanna!” 
intrigued strangers and annoyed the 
Head. There seemed, however, 
nothing much she could do about 
it, and since all her pupils left her 
at eleven years of age if not before, 
the trouble would not be a lasting 
one, for her school at any rate. 
What became of Anna after she 
passed, or failed, the eleven-plus 
examination was not her affair. 
There was a long string of little 
five-year-olds waiting to move in. 
and she would talk to them, after 
their sixth or seventh birthday, 
about the silliness of nicknames. 
She was horribly afraid her own 
was Frou-frou because she had 
once worn a rustling petticoat. 
Frou-frou! Disgustingly unsuitable, 
but she had certainly heard the 
Hose child murmuring the word. 

The Hose child, a prefect at 
ten and a half in that juvenile 
school, was a bit of a problem. 
She worked well, she rode well 
(riding was a profitable extra 
subject), she danced well, and dancing 
came in the same category, and she 


took charge of one of the dining- 


tables so thoroughly that she had 
been known at her own home table to 
say absent-mindedly to her parents : 
“You may start.” She was good, 
too, in gymnasium, and jumped 
well. Yet there was something— 
something umnco-operative was it? 
She was too determined, too self- 
willed perhaps. 

During the high-jump event the 
Head turned sharply to a child 
by her side, and said: “ Don’t 
be irreverent, Sarah! ”’—and Sarah, 
all blue-eyed innocence, looked up 
and answered: “But I wasn’t, 
Miss Brent. I said ‘ Hosanna is 
the highest’—and she is, you know.” 

At home that evening, however, 
Anna Hose felt very far from high. 
The eleven-plus exam was close 
upon her. After the summer 
holidays she must leave the school 
which she had first attended at 
the age of four. She had insisted 
that she was just as much entitled 
to a good education then as was 
the boy next door, aged five, with 
whom she played. They had gone 
to Miss Brent’s each morning, hand 
in hand, with an alternate mother 
behind them; but he had left for 
a more manly school when he was 
seven; Anna had remained there 
all these years. 

“Daddy,” she said, “I feel 
extremely old.” 

“Do you, Poppet? That is 
just how I feel myself. Business 
is very bad.” 

* Truly, Dad ? ” 

** So truly, my child, that if you 
do not get into the High School 
you will have to go to the Secondary 
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Modern one. I can’t afford any 
more expensive private schools for 
you.” 

Anna surveyed the prospect. “ At 
school I always ride the ginger 
horse,” she said. “I shall miss 
him. I think perhaps horses are in 
my blood. All mummy’s ancestors 
were cavalry men, weren’t they ?” 

Her father grunted. 

“Except for the riding-lessons 
and him I don’t mind leaving,” 
Anna said. “But I love old 
Gingerbread.” 

“Perhaps we could manage some 
week-end riding-lessons for you,” 
her mother suggested. 

“No,” said father, firmly. 
“ Riding-stables charge the earth. 
We have no earth. Get on with 
your homework, Poppet.” 

Poppet presumably got on with 
it, for there was silence in the 
sitting-room, but presently Mrs Hose 
nudged her husband. Anna, pen 
in hand, paper before her, was 
gazing into space, with big tears 
rolling down her nose. Mr Hose 
rose in a fury against bad business, 
life in general, against himself, his 
thrift, his womenfolk. 

“ ’m going out,” he said. “ Anna, 
if you get a High School scholarship 
I will buy you a horse.” 

“You are quite safe,” said Anna 
bitterly. 

Yet some three months later a 
surprising, almost an accusing letter 
came. Anna had obtained that 
High School scholarship. The 
dining-room walls seemed to swing 
round Anna as they passed the 
letter to her. (Had she but known 


it, her parents had observed the 
same phenomenon.) When the walls 
ceased moving, Anna rose, said 
gruffly: “Well, you promised me 
a horse!” and went off to school. 

“No manners,” said father. 

“She was afraid of crying,” 
mother said. 

At school, the Head announced 
the rather unexpected honour which 
had come to them, and called Anna 
to the platform for congratulation. 
The whole school cried once more, 
and Miss Brent hoped for the last 
time: “ Hosanna!” 

At home the Hose parents looked 
at one another. 

“I cannot possibly afford to buy 
a horse,” said Mr Hose. 

“You cannot possibly afford 
to break your promise to your 
daughter,” said his wife. 

“Forty or fifty pounds at least 
—probably nearer eighty. Saddle, 
bridle, every darned thing.” 

** She has her clothes.” 

“ And will grow out of them; and 
a tidy bit they cost if I remember.” 

“TI expect you do,” said Mrs 
Hose. “Your tailor made them, 
and I did without a winter coat.” 

** Besides, where could we possibly 
keep a horse ?” 

“In the garage,” Mrs Hose said 
a little spitefully. ‘‘ You could sell 
your car.” 

Mr Hose said: “Don’t be a 
fool, dear,” and went off to work, 
or at any rate to a business luncheon. 
There it seemed that the man sitting 
next to him knew a man, or had 
been told about a man, who got a 
horse for practically nothing from 
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the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals—that is, they 
rented it to him or something. 
No, he did not buy it; he had to 
feed it and look after it, and let 
them have it back again in prime 
condition. He was a country-loving 
sort of bloke, and had a field or two 
to spare ; lived quite a long way out 
of town, and usually came in by 
train—one of those pseudo-farmers, 
if Hose knew what he meant. 

“I know, and hate the species,” 
Mr Hose confirmed. ‘“ What’s 
wrong with a townsman’s life ?” 

** A good deal,” his neighbour said. 

“But nothing that half-measures 
will help,” said Mr Hose. “Be a 
countryman and live in the country 
if you like—but to pretend you are 
country and then work in the town, 
with all that travelling—not for 
me, thank you. Good Lord, the 
chairman’s getting on his feet again ! 
Not another speech ! ” 

At home that evening Mr Hose 
said he did not remember much 
about the luncheon, except that it 
was very dull; but when Anna 
had gone up to bed he did repeat 
the conversation with his neighbour 
—or the part of it concerning a horse. 
His daughter’s wide-eyed trusting 
face across the supper-table had 
perturbed him. Still... 

* Anna will not really think any 
more about that horse?” he hazarded. 

** Will she not?” said Mrs Hose. 

“Oh well, ring up the animal 
people and see what they suggest 
—if anything,” said Mr Hose, and 
next day at work, where a defaulting 
sub-contractor claimed attention, he 
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forgot all about the horse. When, 
however, he got home, there was 
excitement in the air. 

“ Daddy,” said Anna, “if we go 
to where they keep sick animals, 
we can see what they’ve got. There 
are three very old pit ponies, and 
a great big horse that’s lame.” 

** After the summer holidays. . .” 
said Mr Hose. 

“Now,” said Anna. “ Please, 
Daddy, now. The man said on 
the telephone the big one is some- 
thing the colour of gingerbread— 
if you were fond of gingerbread 
that is. At any rate he’s brown 
and glossy, and the vet thinks .. .’ 

“Where can you keep a big 
lame horse ? ” 

“The butcher has a field I can 
put him in for ten shillings a week. 
My riding-lessons cost more than 
that, Daddy. With my own horse 
you need not pay for riding-lessons 
any more.” 

“It won’t be your own horse, 
Anna.” 

“* As good as.” 

“No!” said Mr Hose. 

* Of course it would fill in the 
summer holidays,” said Mrs Hose 
thoughtfully. “If you can’t get 
away until October, as you say, 
and Anna and I don’t want to leave 
you. ...” 

“I shall be perfectly all right 
alone.” 

“Last time you got bad tummy 
trouble.” 

“* That doesn’t follow .. .” 

“I said that we would motor 
round this evening.” 

Silence. 








“The Symons’ boy who is in 
his third year at the Veterinary 
College could come with us.” 

“ That young limb ! ” 

“He’s not a young limb any 
more; he is a very serious and 
nice young man.” 

Mr Hose considered the whole 
proposal. 

“T don’t really mind so much 
about the butcher’s field,” he said. 
“‘ That may be all right in summer, 
but what about the winter, Anna?” 

“There’s a shed,” said Anna 
happily. “‘ Simon Symons thinks 
that we could patch it up into a 
sort of stable.” 

“* Who is to keep it clean ?” 

“TI am, of course, Daddy. I 
was our best mucker-out at school.” 

“But you will be at school— 
another school.” 

“I can get up at six. [ll be 
home before five. That ought to 
leave a bit of time each end.” 

Non-committal silence. 

“She will be out of doors,” 
said Mrs Hose. “ When she had 
all those colds last winter, and the 
doctor said . . .” 

“TI give in,” said Anna’s father. 
** Where is this animal place? Lead 
on.” 

They went, as it were, in convoy. 
Simon Symons had a motor-cycle 
from which no one could part him. 
Anna rode on her school bicycle, 
with a halter illicitly obtained from 
her old riding-school slung over 
her shoulder. When questioned 
why she spurned the car, it appeared 
that if they got the horse she would 
have to cycle over immediately to 
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tell someone named Julie, and if 
they did not get the horse, she 
could blubber on her bicycle without 
parental comment. 

“ T often do,” she said. 

Her father stared at her. 
when ? ” 

“Oh, if things go wrong,” said 
Anna lightly, “or when I feel 
ashamed of you.” 

“TI beg your pardon!” 

“Oh, you know,” said Anna, 
with some impatience. “ You never 
have any money. You like to live 
in a dirty old town house because 
grandfather lived there once.” 

“ Well, he did, Anna. He started 
the business there which keeps us 
all.” 

“But now that the business isn’t 
there you could live in the country, 
like Julie’s uncle does; he has 
lovely gardens, and a cow, and 
goldfish in a pond. I’m not blaming 
you, Daddy; I’m very fond of 
you, only sometimes it all seems a 
little sad.” 

“Does the child often talk like 
this ? ” asked an astonished Mr Hose. 

His wife shook her head and 
smiled. “No; she’s overwrought. 
The end of term, and school and 
everything; saying good-bye to them 
all, and some of the children there 
have quite rich parents ; the excite- 
ment about the scholarship—she 
must have worked much harder for 
that than we realised. And now 
the horse!” 

“T am not at all sure we can 
let her have it.” 


*° As 


But when Anna walked across 
the convalescent animals’ enclosure 
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leading the gingerbread-coloured 
horse, and when she tiptoed up 
and reached his mane and he 
obligingly bent his head so that 
she could nestle her cheek against 
his, there seemed little doubt. There 
was a happy love in Anna’s eyes 
that was almost unbearable. 

“She used to look at us like 
that when she was two or three 
years old,” sighed Mrs Hose. 

Arrangements were made, a sub- 
scription was given to the Society, 
and the horse could be collected 
the next day. Simon Symons would 


see to it. Anna tore off on her 
cycle to tell Julie. Julie had a 
horse of her own. Julie would 


understand. Julie had a saddle she 
could lend or sell when Ginger- 
bread’s leg was right again, and 
that would not be long. 

The summer holidays passed by. 
Julie and Anna went for daily 
rides. Mr Hose and Simon found 
themselves at week-ends converting 
the butcher’s shed into a stable, 
and Mrs Hose discovered she could 
keep no carrots in her vegetable- 
rack. The butcher’s field was some 
distance away, and not in a very 
pleasant district. Mrs Hose seldom 
went there, but most evenings and 
every Sunday Gingerbread was 
brought to see her. If someone 
held the garden gate wide open 
he could enter, and there was a 
paved yard where they hung washing 
which made a nook for him. Ginger- 
bread held court there each week-end. 
Mr Hose hastened to mow the 
lawn and offer clippings. Anna 
extracted carrots, apples, 


sugar, 
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biscuits from the pantry; the girl 
who delivered newspapers brought 
a stick of chocolate. Gingerbread 
accepted everything, and somehow 
managed to keep well on it. 

Throughout the autumn term 
Anna was said to be doing well at 
the new school, and at any rate, 
although she rose at six to hurry 
to the butcher’s field and makeshift 
stable in every sort of weather, so 
that she could feed and groom her 
horse, she caught no colds. 

“Yet surely,” said Mr Hose, 
stirring his breakfast coffee and 
listening to the pounding noises 
from the bathroom where Anna 
was changing from jeans to school 
uniform, “it is rather a lot for 
the child to do.” 

““If she could keep her horse at 
home .. .” said Mrs Hose. 

* Well, she can’t.” 

Anna entered, knotting her school 
tie as she came in. “ Daddy, 
Julie’s uncle is selling his place,” 
she said. “ Julie came with me this 
morning, and she told me all about it.” 

Mr Hose continued to study his 
newspaper. 

“It has a garage for two cars,” 
said Anna. “ You could buy one 
for mummy then.” 

“This. Tibetan business!” Mr 
Hose said sadly, indicating a headline 
and a picture in his paper. 

** And most lovely stables,” Anna 
said. “It is going cheap because 
it’s bigger than most people want, 
and Julie’s uncle has to go abroad. 
It has seven bedrooms.” 

“What should we do with seven 
bedrooms ? ” 
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“One for me to sleep in,” Anna 
said briskly, “and one for my 
study. Dressing-rooms for each of 
you, so that your bedroom will 
not get so cluttered up. That’s 
five. Then two guest-rooms, or 
else a sewing-room for mummy, 
which she’s always wanted, and 
one guest-room—and that’s seven. 
Pll have to go. Til take that apple, 
Mummy ; I can eat it as I cycle. 
Motoring from Julie’s uncle’s place 
to your old factory, Daddy, you 
would pass my school; I need not 
cycle, then.” 

“What about getting home at 
night ?” 

“I could wait for you, and get 
all my homework done before you 
came. Then I could go straight to 
Gingerbread. Daddy, you did say 
business was looking up.” 

** Not looking up as high as that,” 
said Mr Hose. But just before he 
set off for work, he said to his wife 
carelessly : “‘ Where is this place ?” 

That was on Monday. 

Next Sunday, while the horse 
named Gingerbread coquetted on 
his little square of paving and 
awaited titbits and caresses, Mr 
Hose glared at him, and did not 
cut the lawn, so that Anna had to 
purloin the family vegetables, and 
Gingerbread did not much care 
for them. 

Mr Hose continued to glare. It 
was almost certain that he was 
buying Julie’s uncle’s place because 
of Gingerbread, because of Anna, 
and because of Mrs Hose. A daily 
woman went with Julie’s uncle’s 
place—a woman from a nearby 
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cottage who had practically grown 
to be part of the house. In their 
present district daily women no 
longer existed. If any woman wanted 
work or part-time work, the factories 
welcomed her. Housewives, how- 
ever affluent, could just do all their 
housework for themselves. Why not? 

On that fateful Monday Mr Hose 
had given a lift to an acquaintance 
whose son was an estate agent. 
He knew Julie’s uncle’s place, it 
seemed, quite well. He had heard 
rumours that it was coming on the 
market at a bargain price. Whoever 
got it, his son said, would be a 
lucky man. There were several 
people sniffing after it already, though 
it was not yet officially for sale. 

Several people sniffing after it? 
Were there indeed! Mr Hose 
opened his mail, dictated a few 
letters, interviewed a foreman, and 
departed for the day. He drove 
out to Julie’s uncle’s place and 
rather liked it. He returned and 
fetched his wife and she adored it, 
and when she heard about the 
woman in the cottage who had 
come daily for years and years and 
years to scrub and clean and polish 
in the house, she implored her 
husband to make the purchase. 

“ Mind, my dear,” he said, 
“ supposing that we do go there, I 
don’t become a country squire, I 
remain a business man. The present 
owner seems to me to have flung 
his weight about the county just a 
shade too much.” 

** T shall serve on no committees,” 
Mrs Hose declared. “ Julie’s aunt 
seemed full of them.” 
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At the orchard gate, for they had 
chosen to go out that way, Mr 
Hose looked back towards the 
pleasant building. It had started 
out, perhaps two hundred years 
before, to be a manor-house, but 
had become a farm instead, until 
somehow, falling on hard times, it 
had been half demolished, and then 
rescued, and turned into what was 
called, and what prospective buyers 
fondly hoped it really was, a desirable 
residence. 

“Hosanna’s horse has led us 
into this,” said Anna’s father. 

* Bless it,’ Mrs Hose said happily 
and softly, “‘ and bless Anna, too.” 

That had been a very pleasant 
autumn afternoon; no factory; 
an approving wife; other people 
sniffing round a bargain house out- 
witted by astute Mr Hose. He 
had an option on the place. He 
was proud and happy. It was only 
by the following Sunday, with 
Gingerbread turning a speculative 
eye towards him, that he began to 
realise the snags—the formalities, 
the charges, the surveyors, the 
solicitors. Mr Hose had never 
in his life bought a house before. 
They were living in the one which 
had seen his birth; he had supposed 
vaguely it would see his death. 
Now he had to gather himself 
together and sell it. . . . More 
surveyors, surveying his house this 
time, which was absurd, since of 
course it was in perfect order. 
More solicitors; more sniffers-after 
and turners-down. Most of them 
did not know a good thing when 
they saw it. 


The Hose family moved into 
their new home in November. It 
was cold, and the long drive between 
house and factory was at first 
tedious, and then exciting because 
at a certain point one sniffed the 
country air; one owned the country 
air; one spoke about ‘my little 
place.’ Also between Anna and her 
father, travelling together night and 
morning, there seemed a new 
alliance—almost a conspiracy. They 
did not criticise Mrs Hose, but 
they exchanged small anecdotes about 
her goings on. 

Anna would say: “ That gypsy 
woman called again, and mother 
bought a lot more pegs.” 

** Did she want them ?” 

* No, but she thought the woman’s 
face was such a lovely wrinkled 
colour—it was, you know, Daddy 
—like a walnut—that she ought to 
have something to live on. I 
should think we have hundreds of 

“Put them in that Christmas 
jumble thing,” said Mr Hose. 
“There was another circular about 
it in the post today.” 

“ Mother doesn’t want to get 
mixed up in local affairs.” 

“They want money for some 
village sports-field or something, 
don’t they? Is there a field they 
want to buy?” 

Anna frowned. “ Yes. Ginger- 
bread and I went in there on 


Saturday. Mr Wilkins chased us 
out.” 
“ Don’t go trespassing, Anna.” 


“The gate was open. It’s a 
great big field, and there are some 








gorse- bushes which make lovely 
jumps. Gingerbread’s a wizard 
jumper, Daddy, when he likes.” 

“You be careful where you jump 
him, though. We have to keep on 
good terms with the villagers, Anna, 
if we are going to live here, as 
apparently we are.” 

“Thank goodness,” said Anna. 
“I mean that we are. Gingerbread 
looks so much better for a country 
home, Daddy, and next summer he 
can live in our paddock. Even 
Mr Wilkins says he is a lovely 
horse; before we tried to jump 
his gorse-bushes that is.... Daddy, 
do you think that we could have a 
little horse-show on our lawn ?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, in the paddock—a sort 
of little Christmas party. Julie 
and her horse, and her cousins, 
and three girls at school who have 
horses. We could have a sort of 
competition.” 

“No.” 

“ All right. I don’t think I shall 
be top of the form this term, but 
if I am next term, Daddy, could 
we then ?” 

** Goodness, I don’t know. Next 
term? Yes, if you are top. But 
you are young for the form you 
are in. You won’t be top.” 

* No ?” said Hosanna. 

“No!” said Mr Hose; but he 
looked at his daughter uneasily. 

They spent a quiet happy Christ- 
mas time. They warded off the 
village. After all, they had not had 
long to settle in. They sent a 
pound note to the carol singers 
and asked them not to come up to 
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the house because of Mr Hose’s 
influenza. There had been a mild 
epidemic of it in the factory, and 
he fancied that he had a touch of , 
it himself. They ordered cakes and 
buns and lollies from the factory 
caterers and sent them to the 
children’s party, though sometimes, 
said the cleaning woman from the 
cottage, Julie’s uncle had the children 
to the house. 

“Too much work,” said Mrs 
Hose. 

“I did most of it,” the woman 
said. “They paid me extra of 
course, but I enjoyed it; so that 
if—.” 

“Mr Hose has not recovered 
from his influenza yet.” 

“No, Ma’am. I told the Vicar 
so. He says he will not worry 
Mr Hose. It’s just the death-watch 
beetle and the playing-field fund. 
They want a sort of chairman to take 
charge, and Mr Hose, with all his 
typewriters and book-keepers——” 

“Mr Hose has far too much to 
do. He must not get involved in 
parish matters.” 

** No, Ma’am.” 

By the end of December Mr 
Hose had forgotten his influenza. 
On New Year’s day there was a 
children’s meet not very far away. 
Gingerbread and Anna attended it, 
and Anna brought three children 
and three horses home to tea, so 
that they could rest and feed before 
going home. The horses were 
provided with blankets and food; 
the children were provided with 
enormous teas and access to the 
telephone. The father of one came 
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with a horse-box to collect his off- 
spring and her mount. He was a 
very pleasant fellow. He had lived 
nearer to the village once, and had 
actually started this playing-field 
racket. Some ass had tried to get 
the field for building bungalows. 
A playing-field was badly needed, 
as also was a village hall. This 
man and several others had put up 
a sum of money towards the purchase 
of the field—at least had lent the 
money. They could not afford to 
present it—the villagers must arrange 
that themselves—but the loan had 
safeguarded the field. Wilkins con- 
tinued to farm it but he could not 
sell it now to anybody else, and 
when the village fund reached two 
thousand pounds they could start 
on the village hall on that bit of 
field that touched the road. An 
interesting project really. So-and- 
so was saying only yesterday that 
if Mr Hose, a clever business 
gentleman, took it on. . . . 

No, said Mr Hose; he had all 
he could do to manage his own 
business. He was a manufacturer, 
not a country squire. He could 
not take on the village business. 

“Or your wife,” said the gentle- 
man. ‘Could she help on the 
village committee ? ” 

Mr Hose said that she could not. 

“Pity,” said the gentleman. He 
himself was miles from the village 
now. In his time he had done 
what he could. Well, good-bye, and 
a Happy New Year to them all. 

January turned into a_ horrid 
month. Besides the Christmas bills 
that came along, Mr Hose’s influenza, 


or whatever it was, started up again. 
The doctor was called in, and 
looked grave. Mir Hose must stay 
in the house, in the same atmosphere, 
for a week at least; if bronchial 
pneumonia set in it might be very 
serious indeed. His patient ought 
not to have got up that morning. 
Mr Hose growled he had to telephone 
the works. That, said the doctor 
blandly, was probably unnecessary, 
but if he felt like that, and had a 
bed brought down, he could stay 
in the room he was in now—telephone 
at hand, plenty of books to read, 
an all-night-burning fire, ‘and a 
pleasant outlook. “A very pleasant 
outlook,” the doctor repeated, as 
Anna, on Gingerbread, rode up to 
the window and smiled through at 
the two men. 

“* That’s another thing,” said Mr 
Hose. “Anna starts school to- 
morrow. I generally motor her in.” 

“If she walks a mile to the bus- 
stop she can go by bus.” 

“I don’t think she likes walking 
much. Riding, now, she’s mad on 
that.” 

** All my small girl patients are,” 
the doctor said. “It’s the current 
craze; I am not sure our pigtailed 
missies have not saved the ordinary 
horse in England from extinction. 
My gardener’s daughter, christened 
Vanessa if you please, will walk or 
cycle miles for the joy of getting 
on a horse. She is a good little 
horsewoman, and will ride anything 
for anyone, but she hasn’t a horse 
of her own.” 

“She might exercise Ginger- 
bread,” said Mr Hose. ‘“‘ Vanessa ? 
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I heard Anna talk about her being 
at the meet. I must ask her.” 

But the sick man did not see his 
daughter again till nearly the end 
of February. There was some silly 
rumour that his germ was an 
infectious one. It was at any rate 
a trying one, and Mr Hose and his 
wife were deeply involved with it. 

“Ts Anna all right?” he asked 
his wife once. 

“ Fine,” said Mrs Hose, “ but 
I don’t see much of her. She is 
very friendly with a village girl— 
a child named Vanessa—and they 
seem almost to live in the stable 
in case Gingerbread feels lonely. 
I think that mostly Anna does her 
homework there, and helps Vanessa 
too with hers. I suppose it’s all 
right. That hot-water pipe goes 
through, and there is electric light. 
Anna put a new bulb in. Now do 
try and drink this cup of soup. 
The doctor says if you continue to 
improve, you can see Anna on 
Sunday.” 

“I’m tired of soup,” said Mr Hose. 

But Sunday tea took on the nature 
of a glad reunion. 

Mr Hose said: “I’ve missed you, 
Anna—and I bet you have missed 
me—going to school on the bus.” 

“Yes,” said Anna, “but it has 
been rather fun.” 

“And the walk to the bus-stop 
—is that fun too?” 

“Oh, I don’t walk,” said Anna 
in shocked tones. “I ride Ginger- 
bread.” 

** You what—but how ?” 

“School is too far to ride him 
all the way,” said Anna, “and I 
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don’t suppose they have a hitching- 
post. I ride as far as Mrs Tuckett’s 
sweet-shop, where the bus stops, 
and then Vanessa rides him home 
again, and sees to him. At night 
she rides him down to meet me, 
and then picks up her cycle she 
has left at Mrs Tuckett’s, and we 
groom him together. Vanessa is 
clever with horses.” 

Mr Hose considered the arrange- 
ment. “Do you ride in your 
school frock ? ” 

“We share a boiler-suit,” said 
Anna easily. “I change in Mrs 
Tuckett’s back. . . . Daddy, it 
won’t be long to Easter now; that’s 
end of term. You said if I was 
top we could have a horse-show. 
Daddy, I believe I shall be top.” 

** Really ? ” said Mr Hose. 

“Really!” said Anna. “ And 
Mr Wilkins has a horse which he 
will lend Vanessa. Actually it’s 
one he wants to sell for fifty pounds. 
We thought we’d have a sort of 
dressage thing, and some jumping, 
and musical bricks—you know like 
chairs, only on horseback, and you 
have to dismount and stand on a 
brick; and then we thought. .. .” 

** You’ve thought a lot.” 

“Yes. If we charge five shillings 
entrance fee, and mother gives the 
refreshments, we ought to make a 
lot of money.” 

“ For yourselves ? ” 

** Oh, Daddy, no! for the playing- 
field and village hall. The hall 
foundations will be dug by then, 
and they will let you and mummy 
lay the first two bricks.” 

“We will do no such thing. I 
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will not get mixed up in their 
village hall.” 

“No?” said Anna sadly. “ Mr 
Wilkins said you were a mean 
curmudgeon. I said you weren’t. 
Vanessa said we should find out.” 

* Anna, how dare you talk like 
that. And I thought you’d fallen 
out with Mr Wilkins.” 

“T have. But if Vanessa is to 
ride his horse I must fall in again. 
He is letting her, but not me, jump 
there every day. If we have this 
show and someone sees Vanessa 
riding Wilkins’s horse, they will 
think it is the horse more than 
Vanessa, which it isn’t, and they'll 
buy the horse, and Mr Wilkins will 
be so pleased—you never know, he 
might open the field. It’s his tll 
they’ve paid all the money or 
something, but he’s letting them 
have the bit for the hall.” 

“Have you arranged anything 
else?” said Mr Hose. 

“Only the posters,” Anna said. 
** Someone took photographs of 
Vanessa and me riding, and they 
think the one of me, enlarged a lot, 
and underneath ‘Easter Monday 
Horse Gymkhana for the Village 
ae sae 

“ Ask your mother to come in,” 
said Mr Hose, and when she came: 
“Do you know anything about 
all this ?” 

* A little,’ admitted Mrs Hose. 
“Trs Anna mostly, of course, but 
the doctor, who has been so good 
to you, he wants it to go through.” 
** Do you want to lay bricks ? ” 


“JT think we want the hall,” 
said Mrs Hose. She hesitated. 
“TT think I did agree that if and 
when you got better I might serve 
on the women’s committee.” 

“JT shall not get better if this 
sort of thing goes on,” said Mr Hose. 

Anna kissed him. “ Daddy, you 
are better now, and we love you. 
And there’s that telephone again.” 

*““T’ll answer it,” said Mr Hose. 
* Hullo—yes—who? Mr Wilkins? 
Good afternoon. Yes, thank you, 
I’m a little better. What’s that? 
Really? Oh, but Mr_ Wilkins, 
surely that is blackmail. Wait!” 
Anna’s father shielded the mouth- 
piece and turned to his wife. “ He 
says that if you and I go on this 
Village Hall Committee (I quote) 
our gal can jump that old nag of 
hers in his fields any time she likes.” 

** Gingerbread is not an old nag,” 
said Anna indignantly. 

“Well, what do I say?” asked 
Mr Hose. 

** Yes,” said Anna urgently. “ Say 
‘ yes.’ ” 

Mrs Hose smiled and nodded. 
“I think perhaps it would be better 
if you did,” she said. 


In Cumberland old Mrs Moore 
woke up again. “ What is in the 
paper there about grandfather’s 
horse ?” she asked. 

“He seems to have been laying 
the foundation stone of a village 
hall,” said the companion vaguely. 
“ Look at this pretty picture of his 
little girl.” 
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SUNDAY DAWN, SUNDAY DUSK 


BY D. E. CHARLWOOD 


BEFORE sunrise, down in the pale, 
clean fog of the valley, we heard a 
bugler play reveille. I wondered if 
he too was in fog, or if from the high 
hill of the police depot he could look 
instead across the sunlit upper surface 
stretching far down the Goroka 
Valley. 

I had been in Goroka for less than 
two days, but its cycle of weather 
already seemed familiar: early fog, 
clear mid-morning, an afternoon of 
cumulus cloud and a temperature 
between sixty and eighty. I found 
it difficult to imagine the coming 
evening when I would swelter in 
Madang, five thousand feet down, 
between the Bismarck Sea and the 
jungle. 

When I left for the control tower 
the fog was in flight up the dark 
mountains. Here and there it fought 
rearguard actions in gorges and 
hollows, but each moment the day 
grew brighter and warmer. I walked 
between beds of poinsettias across 
close-cut grass, exulting again in the 
peace and beauty of the valley. The 
long range of mountains beyond the 
aerodrome was coming into sight 
under rising cloud, but the forested 
slopes of Mount Otto were in shadow. 
On a grassy hill behind the town I 
saw again the neat hut of the old 
native who in his youth had eaten 
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man-flesh and had shared man-flesh 
with sons now scarcely in middle 
age. In the dustless air it seemed 
that one step could take me to the hut 
door. It was a Sunday, and I was 
reminded strongly of Sunday morn- 
ings of my boyhood when the sea was 
still and the beach deserted, and the 
gulls were the only beings in motion. 

In the tower Ron was already on 
duty, his red hair blazing like a 
beacon in the first light, his eyes 
puckered. He said, “If you want 
to get an idea of Highland flying you 
may be able to go in that Otter.” 

I went to the windows and looked 
on to a sturdy, heavy-looking aircraft 
with a single engine. Natives wear- 
ing lap laps were loading a complete 
mobile welder on to it, shouting at 
each other urgently, getting in each 
other’s way until it looked as if the 
welder would roll back and amputate 
bare feet. 

“I suppose the pilot will make 
sure that thing’s loaded properly.” 

“ They don’t run any risks in these 
parts,” said Ron sententiously. 

The pilot climbed to the tower and 
demanded a weather report for the 
Waghi Valley and ‘a cup of your 
coffee.’ He had the sharp, slightly 
testy expression of a man who habitu- 
ally suspects trouble and is going to 
outwit it. Ron introduced me. I 








was from Central Office in Mel- 
bourne; I wanted to see flying 
conditions in New Guinea. Could I 
go in the Otter ? 

“That should be okay,” said the 
pilot. “ Yes, that should be okay. 
There are four other chaps to come 
and there’s the welding-plant—we’re 
allowing a thousand pounds for that. 
But we'll fit you in.” 

By now the natives had succeeded 
in getting the plant into the aircraft. 
The end of their battle apparently 
reminded Ron of my apprehensions. 

“Would you say pilots up here 


run risks, Bill ?” 
“Run risks?” Bill eyed him 
narrowly. “You run bloody risks 


here every time you get airborne.” 

* Avoidable risks, I mean.” 

“ Oh hell, no—there are too many 
of the other kind.” 

The flight was to be to Chimbu, 
about thirty miles away, then on to 
Kerowagi, a further fifteen miles, and 
lastly twenty-two miles to Omkali, or 
Omkalikaukau. These places lay on 
the other side of the dividing range 
we looked on from the control tower, 
the blue-grey mountains rising be- 
tween eight and ten thousand feet, 
their peaks still in cloud. 

“Tm afraid you can’t go to 
Chimbu,” said Ron. “ They haven’t 
sent in their rainfall report.” 

Bill put his hands on his hips. 
** That dam’ welding-plant is theirs. 
Can’t we raise them ?” 

“They don’t keep a Sunday 
* skedool.’ ” 

“Hmph. The only thing I can 
do is drop the welder at Kerowagi 
and the boys can wheel it through 
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the bush. [ll fly over Chimbu on 
the way just in case they pass you 
something.” 

I turned up the Aerodrome Direc- 
tory and saw that Chimbu was closed 
to Otters after a hundred and ten 
points of rain. It was a grass strip 
two thousand one hundred feet long, 
open for one-way operations. Its 
height was four thousand nine hun- 
dred feet. ‘ Severe cross-winds and 
turbulence after midday,’ said the 
Directory. 

I turned to Kerowagi. It was at 
an elevation of five thousand two 
hundred feet and was also 4 one-way 
grass strip. These two aerodromes 
were termed Group ‘ Y’ standard, 
which I gathered was a lowly cate- 
gory. When I turned to Omkali I 
saw that it was categorised ‘ ALG.’ 
I glanced at the specifications for 
Authorised Landing Grounds and 
read: ‘ALG are those landing- 
grounds which by reason of their 
physical characteristics or the limited 
scope of operations contemplated, it 
is not technically possible to develop 
to Group ‘Y”’ standard, but from 
which operations are necessary for 
the development of the Territory. 
Operations to and from Authorised 
Landing Grounds are confined to 
specific types of aircraft only, and 
all such operations must be con- 
conducted at the Operator’s risk. 
The minimum criterion for the auth- 
orisation of a landing-ground will be 
to satisfy the Department of Civil 
Aviation that operations can be 
conducted with reasonable safety.’ 

I turned back to Omkali. ‘ Eleva- 
tion 5500 feet,’ said the Directory. 
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‘ Grassed earth; length 1800 feet; 
one-way operations ; slope 13.4 per 
cent to the south-east.’ I scratched 
doubtfully at the figure ‘one’ be- 
fore I saw a corroborating note: 
‘ Caution : Maintain momentum with 
power after landing in order to nego- 
tiate steep slope.’ 

“ Are you right ? ” asked Bill. 

“ Yes,” I answered carelessly. 

As we walked down the stairs I 
remarked, “Two engines would be 
reassuring in this country, I should 
think.” 

“If you started worrying about 
engine failure,” said Bill, “ you’d 
never get anywhere in the Highlands. 
Anyhow, these things stall at thirty- 
eight knots, so it should be possible 
to put them on the side of a moun- 
tain.” 

When we stepped outside, I looked 
towards the creased and naked ranges. 
The creases were valleys, too steep 
for trees. The heads of some were 
filled with ascending cloud. A forced 
landing there at any rate was out of 
the question. 

There were already three men in 
the back of the Otter and a fourth 
beside the pilot. They were sitting 
with their legs on various crates and 
packages. They were young men, 
capable-looking and immediately 
friendly. Up forward was the recal- 
citrant welder, pinioned under a net. 

We lined up parallel to the moun- 
tains and roared across the grass. 
For a moment I saw the few streets 
and gardens of Goroka, then they 
were hidden by cloud. Instrument 
flying was forbidden, but in con- 
ditions like these a few seconds in 


cloud was unavoidable. We emerged 
with the mountains noticeably nearer. 
I could see streams in the valleys 
now and the native paths on the 
ridges, then cloud again, wetting 
the windows, then a waterfall, long 
and thin. 

Beside me was a man of twenty- 
three or twenty-four. He was going, 
he said, to Kundiawa, the village 
beside Chimbu aerodrome. 

“TI believe we might not land at 
Chimbu,” I said. 

He seemed to care very little. 
“We can go through the bush by 
Land-Rover,” he said. 

We were clambering over the top 
of the range. Cloud trailed in tree- 
tops slightly below us. The man 
beside me explained that he was an 
agricultural officer. He had gradu- 
ated in Melbourne two or three years 
before and his main responsibility 
now was the care of half a million 
coffee-trees. 

“* What companies do they belong 
to?” 

“Not to any companies really— 
they belong to the natives.” 

Over the range we ran parallel to 
vertical limestone ridges. We were 
now below cloud and below the 
peaks. Spread before us was the 
valley of the Chimbu River, the 
territory of a hundred and fifty 
thousand natives. Much of the valley 
floor was patterned by native gardens: 
the chocolate of freshly tilled earth, 
the dark green of kau kau, the 
lighter greens of crops unknown to 
me. At the head of the valley, un- 
concealed by cloud, stood Mount 
Wilhelm, rising blue and beautifully 





proportioned to fifteen thousand five 
hundred feet. 

The forbidden Chimbu airstrip 
lay green and deserted, its nearby 
mountains steaming in the sun. Bill 
ran low over the grass then low over 
the adjoining village of Kundiawa. 
Its few buildings and huts climbed 
a hillside and we looked on them 
like a picture hung on a wall for 
our swift scrutiny: cowering dogs, 
natives gazing upward, a portly white 
man, hands on hips. The din of 
the engine racketed off the face of 
the hill. Then we were chasing our 
shadow over the broad, green valley 
again, heading for Kerowagi. Isolated 
grass huts lay below and patches of 
native gardens and a sinuous red 
road. This was the way the agricul- 
tural officer would go by jeep through 
the bush, and this the way the 
natives would wheel the welding- 
plant. Then, in the depths of this 
wilderness a massive wooden cathe- 
dral arose—the Catholic mission of 
Migende. It was surrounded by 
such numbers of natives that the 
ground appeared as if covered by 
black ants. 

“The popies are in force this 
morning,” shouted one of the passen- 
gers. “They get four or five 
thousand along each Sunday.” 

We passed over a high, isolated 
hill surmounted by a cross. The 
agricultural officer leaned over to 
me. “ In the ’thirties the natives here 
killed two missionaries.” 

Looking on that lonely and 
eloquent cross, I found myself 
anxious to learn more, to learn 
whether this was the site of the 
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missionaries’ grave, or the site of the 
killing, or simply a memorial. And 
I wanted to know more about the 
extraordinary change in so short a 
time in the lives of the four or five 
thousand black popies. But we had 
already begun descending into Kero- 
wagi and the agricultural officer was 
gathering up his parcels. 

Bill put the Otter down on sun- 
drenched grass beside the moun- 
tains. Just off the runway stood a 
small neat building of the patrol post. 
Outside it were two white people, a 
young man and his wife, standing 
among fifty or sixty natives: Most of 
the natives wore no more than a 
scanty string apron and a few decora- 
tive beads and armbands. Many of 
the men had a boar’s tusk through 
the septum of their noses, and others 
carried long, black palm-bows and 
one or two arrows. 

While the natives struggled to 
unload the Chimbu welding-plant, 
and Bill worked out his load-sheets, 
the white man introduced himself. 
He explained that he and his wife 
were from Liverpool. It was a far 
cry from Liverpool to New Guinea, 
I remarked. Ah, but Kerowagi, he 
declared, was the most beautiful 
station in the Highlands. 

I walked to the other side of the 
solitary building across thick, close- 
cut grass. In Goroka I had seen 
natives cutting such grass with broad- 
bladed knives, stooping and swishing 
as the mood took them. Alone again, 
I sat looking across a green and 
shallow valley. On its other side 
rose the dividing range between the 
Sepik and the Wahgi rivers, its 
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highest peaks above twelve thousand 
feet. Between me and their clouded 
tops was grassland, like a park which 
had been cropped by sheep or horses. 
But in Kerowagi there were neither 
sheep nor horses, nor any other 
domestic animals. Here and there 
in this undulating parkland were tree- 
ferns, bursting upwards like foun- 
tains, their fronds full of light, and 
growing in groves, tall, dark-green 
trees resembling blue-gums. One 
native hut stood alone, oblong in 
shape, built of plaited kunai grass. 
On the edge of the valley someone 
had planted a long row of poinsettias. 
They were now in full bloom, 
scarlet against the many shades of 
green. 

No place I had ever known 
possessed the peace of Kerowagi ; 
no place so quickly induced a desire 
to be still, to watch and to listen. 
Perhaps the nearness of the clouds 
had much to do with it. They 
marched and counter-marched. across 
the peaks, their shadows sweeping the 
grass. All this in silence. Nor was 
there any sort of movement in the 
scene, apart from the movement of 
the shadows. The air at five thou- 
sand feet was bafflingly clear, so that 
I could not have said whether a 
particular tree was a mile away or 
half a mile. I fancied that a sense of 
extended perception was upon me; 
that if I waited long enough in the 
warm and motionless air, the clouds 
would make some revelation to me. 

Then, along a path near the 
poinsettias, I saw two men walking 
slowly, bow in hand. They were 
dressed alike in ankle-length aprons 
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of tapa-bark cloth. Their hair was 
powdered white and about their 
foreheads they wore bright-red bands. 
Below these were second bands, 
brown in colour, which came low 
over their eyes. One man had the 
hair of his chin and cheeks trimmed 
short and carefully combed and 
oiled, so that it looked like black 
grease-paint. Bridging his nose was 
a white patch. The two walked softly 
past me, their faces serious, their 
torsos gleaming. 

As there still appeared much for 
Bill to do, I crossed the aerodrome 
to a church on its other side. I 
could hear a native somewhere within 
preaching an impassioned sermon to 
an invisible congregation. 

Bill put away his papers. “ You 
may as well ride in the cockpit from 
here on,” he said. “ You'll get a 
good look at Omkali—it’s the steepest 
strip in New Guinea.” 

Natives lined either side of the 
Kerowagi aerodrome waiting for us 
to take off. Bill carried out a long 
cockpit check, then repeated it. He 
told Goroka his intentions and from 
beyond the ranges came the con- 
troller’s acknowledgment. Then we 
were away, the natives running and 
waving on either side, the wheels 
sending a hollow bumping through 
the fuselage. We climbed steeply, 
and in a few minutes again passed 
the high hill and its surmounting 
cross. 

Omkali lay ten minutes away, some- 
what east of south. Before long we 
began following a turbulent stream 
which ahead of us entered the heart 
of the mountains. Pointing to this 
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defile, Bill shouted, “The Waghi 
Gorge.” 

At a distance it appeared too narrow 
to accommodate our wing-span, but 
we plunged into it, clattering like an 
express train, the Waghi foaming 
below. At the end of this corridor 
the Waghi joined another stream 
almost at right angles, and as far as. 
I could see there was nowhere left 
for us to go. 

“There’s the aerodrome,” Bill 
shouted. 

I glanced about us. ‘“‘ Where ?” 

He dropped the starboard wing. 
* There—just above us.” 

“T see,” I lied. I kept glancing 
through my window into the steep 
side of the gorge where natives had 
contrived to make gardens grow on a 
sixty-degree slope. I could still see 
nothing to land on. 

Bill climbed a little and began 
turning to starboard. Only then did 
I see Omkali. Where the streams 
formed a ‘T, in the angle of the 
‘T, absurdly tipped up, looking 
nothing like an airstrip, was a chute 
of grass with a village clinging to its 
upper end. A mountain rose straight 
behind the village, its top in cloud. 
At the approach end was another 
mountain, separated from the strip 
by the gorge of the other river. Bill 
banked against its side and began a 
short approach. 

‘ This,’ I thought, ‘is an absurd 
place for me to be in. I am a man 
who goes daily to an office with a 
brief-case. I have a wife, chil- 
dren——’ 

My feet propped against the floor. 
The angle of approach felt entirely 
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wrong. I glanced at Bill’s face. 
Presumably he knew what he was 
doing, but I had never been near to 
touching-down in a position so likely 
to dig a plane right into the ground. 
Blades of grass were visible through 
the windscreen when the nose went 
up and our wheels touched. Imme- 
diately only mountain and sky were 
visible. I heard power go on and 
instinctively looked ahead into the 
mountain. How could we possibly 
go round! In the next instant the 
warning: ‘ Maintain momentum 
with power after landing in order to 
negotiate steep slope.’ 

At the top of the slope a shelf had 
been cut as a parking-place. The 
Otter clambered on to it and regained 
an even keel. Bill cut the motor. I 
was ready to lead the surrounding 
natives and few Europeans in 
applause, but Bill was only granted a 
perfunctory “ G’day.” 

We were climbing out when air 
traffic control at Goroka spoke to us : 
“A Cessna has landed at Chimbu 
and reports nil rainfall.” 

“Roger,” said Bill resignedly. 
“TI left their welder at Kerowagi. 
Pll call in on the way back and tell 
them where it is.” 

Outside I looked back down the 
steep slope into the cloud-blotched 
wall of mountain. It was impossible 
to tell how near the peak was; in 
fact impossible to judge anv of the 
distances. I climbed the cutting 
above the parking-shelf to high 
ground behind it. Large numbers of 
native children followed me whisper- 
ing speculatively and good humour- 
edly. I photographed the Otter, 
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lying well below me though only 
thirty yards or so distant. On the 
other side of it, the green landing- 
strip tapered away between white 
markers. The strip ran parallel to 
the gorge, but dividing the two was 
a narrow ridge. I walked down this 
ridge, looking on the one hand into 
the shadowed gorge and on the other, 
across the grass. The ridge was six 
or seven feet higher than the strip 
and divided from it by a deep drain 
perhaps five feet wide. I was walking 
above this drain when Bill called from 
the aircraft that he was ready to 
leave. In a direct line he was not far 
from me, but clearly it would take 
some time if I retraced my steps. I 
contemplated the drain, wondering 
whether to leap it and walk straight 
back. The native children stopped 
and exchanged low, excited remarks, 
as if I were about to perform some 
hazardous feat. Listening, I began to 
doubt my estimate of distances. 
Perhaps the drain was twelve feet 
wide and perhaps I was ten feet 
above it. In the brilliant sun and 
translucent air, I might well be mis- 
judging. I held my camera tightly 
and went to the edge. The whisper- 
ing rose in a crescendo then died to a 
serious silence. I leaped and in the 
thin and heady air described a 
parabola that bade fair to carry me 
across the strip. The children 
cheered wildly and ran back the way 
we had come. 

Bill started up and we tipped over 
the edge of the shelf. There was no 
holding the Otter. For a few yards 
she bolted, then the runway fell from 
beneath her, leaving her suspended 
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over the grass, then over the gorge, 
the mountain large ahead. We banked 
to port and turned into the cross-bar 
of the ‘ T, then down the long arm 
of the ‘ T,’ flying just below the top 
of the gorge, the Omkali strip level 
with our eyes, the people up there 
waving to us. 

“ Now I have seen everything,” I 
said. 

To reach Chimbu we followed the 
gorge to the valley of the Chimbu 
River. Although this aerodrome did 
not have the slope of Omkali, it was 
rather similarly placed, beside a deep 
valley with a side valley to be crossed 
on the approach. There were two 
strips, one of them no longer in use. 

“ A couple of aircraft pranged on 
take-off from the old strip—couldn’t 
turn in time and hit that mountain.” 

We bumped again across sunlit 
grass. Ahead, far up the valley, stood 
Mount Wilhelm, deep blue and 
plumed with cloud. As we pulled up, 
three white men and a crowd of 
natives came forward to unload the 
welding-plant. They were having a 
working bee, they said, and needed to 
use it. Lengthy explanations and 
counter explanations followed. 

“ Ah, maski” (forget it), said a 
plump white man resignedly. 

Two District Officers, one from 
Goroka and one from Lae, had 
travelled with us. They disappeared 
now in the direction of the village, 
leaving us to wait. Bill introduced 
me to a short, fair man of about 


thirty, explaining to me that he wasa ~ 


lik ik doctor. A hk lk doctor, or 
* little doctor,’ is a man who has been 
trained to about the standard of a 
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nurse and who carries out medical 
duties in a remote locality, and sends 
his difficult cases out by aircraft. 

When Bill had seated himself on 
the grass and was intent upon his 
load sheets, the ik lik doctor came 
and sat beside me in the sun. 

“Really,” he explained, “I am 
not a dik lik doctor. I graduated in 
Sydney. Bill always introduces me 
as a ik lik doctor. I can understand 
the mistake well enough. He takes a 
lot of cases out of here that I won’t 
touch—I often suspect gangrene and 
can’t risk keeping a patient here.” 

“How many patients do you 
usually have ?” 

“Oh, Pat and I average about 
three hundred a day.” 

Pat was an Irishman and, I[ 
gathered, a genuine /ik lik doctor. 

Lying in the sun the doctor talked 
of fractures and abrasions caused in 
fights over pigs and land and women 
‘in that order,’ and about young 
nurses who went out to native villages 
accompanied only by a police-boy. 

Bill put his papers away and lay 
beside us on the grass. “ This would 
be a pleasant life if there were no 
paper-work,” he said. 

Lying in the sun we could see the 
nearer coarse green blades of grass 
and, in the same glance, the aero- 
drome falling into a narrow valley 
and, beyond that, the high moun- 
tains free now of cloud; all this as 
still as a picture. 

By midday Bill was becoming 
restive. The two District Officers 
had not returned from the village. 
At one o’clock I had hoped to get a 
tide to Madang; besides, there was 
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the Aerodrome Directory’s warning 
of afternoon turbulence and cross- 
winds. 

I heard the District Officers before 
I saw them. “ —a powerful fellow,” 
said one. “Most violent. Broke 
away from the police boys.” 

And the other, raising his voice, 
said to Bill, “ Would you be able to 
pick up a bad prisoner here this after- 
noon? There'll be a police-boy with 
him.” 

* Okay,” said Bill laconically. 

We took off into the south-west 
and turned under the peak of Mount 
Naru. / 

“We'll go back over the Daulo 
Pass. The road crosses the divide 
there at nine thousand one hundred.” 

There was cloud still on the 
divide. From the cockpit I could 
see the red road, heaving itself coil 
on coil up the foothills till, among 
moss-festooned trees, it struggled 
over the ridge and ran down towards 
Goroka. The Goroka valley looked 
warm and friendly and compara- 
tively civilised. There again were 
the bright gardens under the wall of 
mountains, and there the aerodrome 
with its lines of poinsettias, and there 
the mess where no doubt Nimmi had 
lunch prepared. 

Early in the afternoon a DC3 on 
a charter flight was returning empty 
to Madang, sixty miles to the north. 
The pilot agreed to take me with him. 
He was, I discovered, an Englishman 
with the voice and slang of the R.A.F., 
but a complexion little lighter than the 
natives’. 

“ Well, we'll get cracking. Come 
along up front if you like.” 








me 
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The small town with its streets and 
its pastel houses quickly receded. 
Before us were the clouded peaks of 
the Bismarck Range. We were to 
pass through them by the Goroka 
Gap, but its sides were both con- 
cealed. The two pilots watched the 
dark-green earth until we were 
through. Ahead then was a scene 
of cloud such as I had never wit- 
nessed. Warm, moist air from the 
Bismarck Sea had been forced up by 
the ranges to form towering cumulus 
and cumulo-nimbus cloud of tre- 
mendous vertical extent, the highest 
of them corresponding to underlying 
peaks. For fifteen minutes we wound 
through white corridors. The under- 
growth below us changed from forest 
to jungle and the air in the cockpit 
grew warmer and more humid until 
ahead, by a lethargic sea, lay Madang. 

The single strip of the aerodrome 
ran alongside the jungle towards a 
palm-fringed harbour. As we came 
low over the approach path I saw the 
wartime wreckage of a Boston lying 
not far from touchdown. Further 
wreckage lay off the far end of the 
runway, this a Zero. 

On the ground there was no 
breeze ; indeed, it seemed as if there 
were no air. A man wearing the 
usual white shorts and shirt and dark 
glasses greeted me. 

“Where have you booked me, 
Alan ?” 

“ Tm taking you home,” he said. 

A strange twist of life had brought 
Alan Woodward back as a civilian to 
this, his first operational unit during 
the war. From here he had flown 
when he was eighteen and from here, 
H2 
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when his multifarious duties as 
O.I.C. allowed him, he flew still. He 
stood in sometimes for local Cessna 
pilots and flew into Omkali and 
Chimbu and various other Highland 
aerodromes. Madang was the airport 
through which these places, and 
Goroka itself, received all the benefits 
of civilisation, including houses to 
live in. 

We drove to the town along a 
white and glaring road surfaced with 
dead coral. It ran at times against a 
wall of jungle and finally emerged 
beside the harbour at the mouth of 
the Gogol River. Coconut-palms 
leaned motionless over a viscid sea. 
A native slowly paddled his Jakatoi 
towards a flat cape on which further 
palms were clustered. His easy 
strokes and the slight rise and fall of 
the sea were the only movements 
visible. 

In the town we entered a long and 
deeply shaded avenue of rain-trees, 
their pale, smooth trunks bearded 
with ferns and mosses. Hereabouts, 
scattered in the shade, were a few 
shops, some Chinese, some primitive- 
looking native trading stores. The 
rain-trees were planted by the Ger- 
mans during their long-vanished 
settlement. They built on this site 
in 1884, and for fifteen years it was 
the headquarters of the German New 
Guinea Company under the name 
of Friedrichwilhelmshafen. Then 
malaria drove the colonists to found 
a healthier capital in New Britain. 

When I had showered and changed 
we sat on Alan’s screened verandah. 
There was a booming undertone of 
waves to our conversation. Not far 
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off stood a tall white lighthouse, 
designed in the form of a torch of 
peace but looking rather like a giant 
rocket awaiting count-down. It was 
to be dedicated in a few days to the 
memory of the wartime Coast 
Watchers of New Guinea. Many of 
these men had lived locally and a few 
survivors did so still, When war 
broke out they worked behind the 
Japanese lines, usually alone and 
constantly in danger. 

When the day had cooled a little 
we drove eastward parallel to the 
shore. The coastline was flat and 
everywhere there were coconut-palms 
and unbeautiful kapok-trees. A 
weary sea collapsed against the shore. 
There was no sand, only a low, coral 
declivity. Swimming as a pastime 
was not considered worth while, the 
sea being much too warm and the 
sharks much too attentive. But sport 
was still available for the energetic, 
and numbers of enthusiastic golfers 
were pacing fairways on the opposite 
side of the road, oblivious of the 
tepid air. 

We turned back to the town to see 
the last remaining signs of the Ger- 
man settlement. One was simply 
the date 1913 engraved on the wall 
of what might have been an adminis- 
trative building. Others were a few 
Germanic-looking crosses under the 
heavy shade-trees of an abandoned 
cemetery. Nearby I was surprised to 
find a new headstone, evidently re- 
placing one there formerly. It 
marked the graves of Karl Boschal, 
an official of the New Guinea Com- 
pany, who had been born in Memel 
in 1861 and died in Friedrickwil- 


helmshafen in 1913, and of his 
wife who pre-deceased him. The 
original memorial was erected by the 
Company, but who had recently 
renewed it I was unable to discover, 

There were over sixteen hundred 
Germans in Madang and New 
Britain, but in 1914 they lost every- 
thing. I heard them both praised 
and disparaged. They were reputedly 
harsh colonisers, but also reputed to 
be just. There were older natives 
who referred still to the good old 
days of the ‘German man,’ when 
apparently right and wrong were 
clearly defined and punishment was 
swift. 

We drove on westward towards 


Alexishafen. Bands of natives strolled © 


here and there along the roadside, 
many of the men with hibiscus 
flowers in their hair, most of the 
women in bright, shapeless cotton 
frocks. On one side of the road 
interminable coconut plantations 
grew and on the other, the jungle. 
I felt the palms oddly wearisome. 
Their rustling heads were remote 
above us and in character one differed 
little from another. But contrasting 
with their aloof rows was the dim and 
silent fecundity of the jungle. Trees 
and palms and vines climbed voraci- 
ously on the rotting remains of their 
predecessors. Standing in the green 
shadows it was not difficult to imagine 
the flitting of a bird to be the swift 
movement of men in jungle-green. In 
the jungle, far back in the mountains, 
the Americans were still recovering 
the remains of their dead. 

We turned once into a private 
drive through a plantation. Our 























path was close-pressed by coconut- 
palms which starred the earth with 
their shade. Beneath them grew 
cocoa-trees, with large polished pods 
hanging under dark-green leaves. 
We travelled slowly in chequered 
sunlight emerging at length into a 
large clearing where two long sheds 
stood with roofs no more than eight 
feet high. Outside the sheds were 
two flat-topped trucks, perhaps fifteen 
feet long, which could be wheeled on 
rails into the sheds. The tops of the 
trucks were covered with freshly 
picked cocoa-beans drying in the sun. 
A European planter and two natives 
were attempting to lift one of the 
trucks back on to its rails. We joined 
the sweating group, and when the job 
was done, the planter asked us to his 
home. His plantation ended at an 
inlet of the sea and there the house 
stood, its walls almost entirely of 
mosquito-wire, its eaves wide. Be- 
tween it and the sea ran a hedge of 
crotons. About half a mile across 
the water lay a small island, its palms 
and jungle ringed by a white beach. 
“ On that island are the remains of 
a Lightning,” the planter said. “ It 
was hit over Madang and the Amer- 
ican pilot ran it up the beach into the 
jungle. He was badly knocked about 
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—so the natives tell me. They 
smuggled him back into the moun- 
tains before the Japs could find him. 
They looked after his wounds for 
some time, but one of the tribe told 
the Japs of his hiding-place and they 
came and took him and executed 
him.” 

We looked at the island with new 
eyes, as if all the tension and the 
concentration of that landing had 
suddenly been thrust upon us. Now 
there was only a jungle-grown wreck 
as a memorial to courage and skill 
and futility. 

“ Well,” we said uneasily, “ it’s 
getting late.” 

We stood up and, with a backward 
glance at the island, drove away 
through the palms. 

We arrived in time for dinner and 
soon it was dark. On the ceiling were 
several geckos—small, almost trans- 
parent, lizards with swivelling eyes 
and a sharp chirruping cry out of all 
proportion to their size. Outside, 
the road lay pale under the moon. 
The warm sea beat still at the shore. 
It was, I realised, only twelve hours 
since I had heard the bugler of the 
Royal Papuan and New Guinea 
Constabulary sound reveille above 
the Highland fog. 
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CHAN AH VOON 


BY D. R. MARTIN 


CHAN AH VOON was an old Chinese 
woman of fifty, and if this offends 
any Western women of fifty who 
may be reading this, I would hasten 
to point out that fifty, for a hard- 
working Cantonese woman, is very 
old. 

She earned a precarious living 
by ‘ Dulang washing’; that is to 
say, she, and a. group of other 
women and young girls, washed 
the tailings from the large tin- 
mines in Malaya, in the hope of 
extracting low-grade ore, which they 
could sell to a dealer in the town 
of Kampar. 

Her working day began at five- 
thirty in the morning. She rose 
and made tea, fed her pig, then 
herself, gathered the rest of her 
gang together, and was waiting to 
leave the new village as soon as 
the curfew was lifted and the gates 
opened at six-thirty. Every day, 
except when there was a Chinese 
holiday, I would see her and her 
‘ girls’ working where the tailing- 
sluices emptied into the river, and 
each day she would greet me with 
the same gap-toothed smile, and 
the Cantonese equivalent of ‘ Who 
were you with last night?’ (The 
first time the old lady had said this 
to me it raised a blush, and the 
result so delighted her that she 


tried it on, with variations, every 
time we met.) She would then 
extract toll of one cigarette from 
me and, after further ribaldry on 
her part, we would part with mutual 
good wishes. 

Chan Ah Voon and her gang 
worked a full day, and without 
food, for the emergency regulations 
forbade the carrying of foodstuffs 
outside scheduled areas. Since most 
of the gang’s work was done on 
the jungle edge, they had nothing 
to eat until they arrived back in 
the new village at nightfall. Woe 
betide the special constable who 
tried to close the gates while the 
old lady was outside! She would, 
on her arrival, unerringly pick out 
the offender, and verbally trace his 
ancestry back several generations, 
to his great discomfort and to the 
delight of his comrades who would 
while away the night watches by 
imitating Chan Ah Voon’s outburst, 
also with variations. 

The old lady was an excellent 
mimic and, although she spoke 
no English, she could convey the 
impression of an Englishman speak- 
ing. This comic turn used to 
convulse her co-workers with mirth, 
and they in their turn would urge 
her to greater efforts. I came upon 
them unawares one day, and the 
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Englishman she was mimicking was 
undoubtedly myself: I had only 
to look at the grinning faces of 
the two special constables who were 
with me to confirm my suspicions. 
She was quite unembarrassed when 
she realised that I had seen and 
heard her act, and on the principle 
that attack is the best means of 
defence, she proceeded to tell me 
that it would do me good to see 
myself as others saw me. It is 
unlikely that she ever heard of 
Robert Burns. 

On occasions when I had finished 
my work early, I would overtake 
Chan Ah Voon and her gang hurrying 
back to the new village, each of 
them clad in black ‘Sam Foo,’ an 
outfit consisting of loose blouse and 
trousers, with coloured head-scarf 
and wide-brimmed conical-shaped 
hat. Pattering along in rubber 
sand-shoes, they always reminded 
me-of the dwarfs in Snow White. 

If it was raining, or near the curfew 
time, I would stop the jeep and 
give Ah Voon and some of the 
older members of her gang a lift 
to the village gates. She always 
insisted on sitting in front with 
me, and kept my special constables 
and her friends amused by calling 
out to the other work people 
hurrying past such remarks as took 
her fancy. The cream of them 
all was, “Out of the way! The 
Tuan is taking me to Penang for 
the weekend.” 

On no account would Ah Voon 
allow any of the younger and 
prettier members of her gang to 
ride with us. Bluntly accusing me of 


an ulterior motive when I suggested 
packing them all in the jeep, on 
this occasion we returned to the 
village in an uncomfortable silence, 
with my ears a fiery red. On 
arrival she told me that it was not 
the virtue of the girls she was 
concerned with, for they were all 
good girls, but after all some of 
them were very pretty and... 
well, girls would be girls, and she 
added with a wicked grin, “ Boys 
will be boys.” She pattered off, 
leaving my denials to the empty 
air. 
At the time of the Chinese New 
Year I received a carefully worded 
invitation, written in English, to 
attend a party that Chan Ah Voon 
would be holding during the festival. 
The letter included an R.S.V.P., 
and I did, grateful to have received 
an invitation from such a source; 
for the Chinese do not lavish their 
hospitality on anyone they do not 
respect. 

On the day of the party I drove 
to Ah Voon’s house bearing the 
customary ‘red packet’ that is 
given and received on such occasions, 
and full of curiosity about the 
identity of the writer of the letter, 
for it was certainly no bazaar writer. 

What a transformation I found 
in the old lady! Gone was the 
black Sam Foo and red head-scarf. 
Ah Voon was dressed in puce- 
coloured trousers and blouse, wearing 
rings on her fingers and receiving 
me, as an honoured guest, with 
the dignity of a queen. I, who had 
seen the old lady in her working- 
garb for so many years, had never 
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realised that she was capable of 
such pathetic dignity — pathetic 
because she was still bent from 
the toil of endless months spent 
in panning for tin ore. And although 
she was dressed in the height of 
fashion, the rings on her fingers 
could never hide the gnarled and 
calloused hands that had earned 
her a livigg. 

I was jntroduced to her family, 
of whom she was very proud: 
her son, a man of twenty-five who 
had been educated at an English 
school in Penang (it was he who 
had written my invitation), and to 
her married daughter, son-in-law 
and four very plump babies. I 
already knew Ah Voon’s son-in- 
law; he was a fitter at one of the 
local mines, but I had not realised 
his connection with Chan Ah Voon. 
While we were laughing and joking 
over the fact that I was an old 
friend, the elder son kept very 
quiet, and I sensed a strained 
atmosphere within the family group. 
Several times the old lady tried to 
change the conversation from the 
trivialities we were discussing, but 
each time she was headed off by 
her son. Eventually, when she 
could stand it no longer, she told 
him in no uncertain manner to 
keep quiet while she spoke to me. 
Then I realised fully the strain 
that she was undergoing; for she 
poured out a tale of how her son 
wished to return to Red China; 
how he had come under the influence 
of a Communist agitator in the 
coffee-bars and dance-halls of Penang, 
and how full he was of the tales 


of Brave New China under Mao 
Tse Tung. 

Chan Ah Voon, who had been 
twenty years old when she came 
from the Old China, as the bride 
of a man she had not yet met, and 
who was waiting for her in Malaya, 
remembered the hard times, the 
famines, the long hours making 
novelties in back-street factories, the 
dreadful overcrowding, the disease 
and desolation. She had done her 
utmost to dissuade her son from 
going back, but he knew all at 
twenty-five, and was determined to 
go, and this was to be théir last 
New Year together; for, she said, 
she was equally determined that if 
he left he would be as dead to her. 
All this she poured out to me in 
her sorrow. Gone was the cheerful 
old harridan and the dignified lady, 
and in their place was an old woman 
whose heart was breaking because 
her only surviving son was returning 
to a way of life that had killed her 
parents at an early age. 

While her daughter attempted to 
comfort her, the son spoke with 
me, telling me of his hopes and of 
the prospects of New China, how 
men trained as engineers and having 
a knowledge of English could 
command fantastic salaries and were 
given large houses to live in, and 
he quoted, “When the people’s 
army of New China returns to 
liberate Malaya, I and men like 
me will take your jobs.” All this 
was said, not in anger, but in the 
manner of one who, having embraced 
the faith and become thoroughly 
indoctrinated with Peking propa- 
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ganda, was prepared to convert 
others. 

The old lady was furious with 
this kind of talk and said so; then 
she asked me my opinion of the 
New China. I told her that I 
thought her son would make a far 
better living in Malaya, but that 
sentiments such as he had just 
expressed would cause him a lot 
of trouble if he did remain. The 
best solution was, if the money 
was available, for him to go to the 
Republic of China and see what 
it was like. If he did not wish to 
stay there he could always return 
to Malaya. 

At this the old lady showed 
some of her former spirit. “ You 
talk as foolishly as my son,” she 
said. “Do you think I could 
trust him in Shanghai? I send 
him to Penang for schooling and 
this is the result: a half-educated, 
half-witted man who spends all 
his time in coffee-shops listening 
to bigger fools than himself and 
believing every word they tell him.” 
And she declared the subject closed. 

Throughout the remainder of the 
party Chan Ah Voon was more 
like the old lady I knew. She 
produced a photograph of a most 
attractive young Chinese girl and 
told me that it was herself at the 
age of twenty-three. I replied that 
she had not changed a bit since 
then, and she, ready to enter into 
the spirit of things, told us a perfectly 
scandalous tale about a_ highly 
respected member of the European 
community, who, twenty-five years 
before, had been guilty of making 
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advances to Chan Ah Voon. She 
suggested that if I really wanted a 
good laugh, I should remind him 


of those bygone days and tell him’ 


that the girl that he had so much 
admired then was now the haggard 
old woman that he did not even 
recognise when they met face to 
face as he was stamping wages 
cards. “It is not that he is too 
proud to recognise me,” she said, 
“but I have aged so, and each 
time I look in a mirror proves to 
me that, however nice are the 
things you say to me, I am an old 
woman.” She went on to tell us 
that although the European was 
at least ten years older than she was, 
he looked much the same as he had 
twenty-five years ago. “A little 
thinner perhaps,” said Ah Voon. 
“ That would be through the prison 
camp under the Japanese. But he 
is still the same ugly, red, long- 
nosed foreign devil of old.” I 
longed to ask her what their relations 
had really been but decided that it 
was best to let sleeping dogs lie. 

During the conversation she had 
dropped the formal ‘thou’ and 
addressed me as ‘Son.’ I noticed 
her daughter and son-in-law stealing 
glances at each other, and at me 
to see how I was taking it. I set 
their minds at rest by calling the 
old lady ‘ Mah,’ meaning ‘ Mother,’ 
which pleased everybody, except 
perhaps the son, who had remained 
silent throughout. 

When I rose to make my farewells 
the old lady accompanied me to 
the door of the house and we passed 
through together. After further 
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thanks and farewells, I was about 
to enter my car when the old lady 


laid her hand on my arm. “ Son,” 
she said, “you will visit me 
again?” ‘Of course,” I replied, 


‘as often as I can.” She gave me 
a wicked look and intimated that 
it would be better not to call too 
often or her reputation might suffer, 
and, she added, with a hoot of 
laughter, “It is more fitting that you 
visit the younger girls. Although 
from the number of times your 
car has been seen outside a certain 
house you do not need this advice 
from me.” I was surprised that 
she knew so much about my private 
life and said so. She told me in 
reply that only a lucky, or very 
cunning European could hide 
his movements from the Asian 
community, and that I was neither 
lucky nor cunning. 

From that day onwards our 
relationship changed. No longer 
would she make the ribald jokes 
of old, but she developed a personal 
interest in my doings, what I wore 
and what I ate. She caused a near 
mutiny in my household by sending a 
message to the cook-boy, telling him 
that my shirts were a disgrace and that 
he would be better employed sewing 
on more buttons and playing less 
Mah Jong. The cook-boy mounted 
his bicycle in a fury and pedalled 
off to see her. What occurred at 
the interview is known only to the 
two parties concerned, but my cook- 
boy came back very subdued, and 
there was a noticeable improvement 
in both linen and food. 

Chan Ah Voon spoke of her son 


only once more in my presence, 
and that was in reply to a direct 
question about his welfare. “He 
is dead,” she replied. And when 
I inquired further she repeated, 
“He is dead,” and begged me not 
to mention his name again or ask 
after him in any way. Shortly 
afterwards I went home to England 
on six months’ leave, and sent 
Ah Voon coloured postcards of 
the places I visited on my way 
home and in England. 

On my return to Malaya I paid 
a visit to the old lady, taking the 
present I had brought her, a ‘plaster 
wall-plaque of Buckingham Palace ; 
for she was intensely interested in 
our Royal Family, and had asked 
me innumerable questions about 
the size of the house they lived in. 

As I stopped the car outside 
Chan Ah Voon’s house I noticed 
at once the air of dilapidation. 
The garden of which she was so 
proud was no longer tended; weeds 
flourished, and there was no sign 
of her pig. A strange woman came 
to the door and beckoned me to 
enter. I went in and was shown 
into a part of the house I had not 


seen before. Chan Ah Voon was 
lying on the bed. She was dressed 
in her festival clothes, and so thin 
and emaciated that she looked like 
a wax dummy. She made an effort 
to rise and greet me but failed, 
and as she sank back she said, “ Do 
not look so sad, I am dying, and 
no one can do anything for me, 
but I knew that you would return 


and so I waited for you.” 
I did not know what to say, not 
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having the fatalistic attitude to 
death that most Asians have, and 
she must have sensed my embarrass- 
ment; for, tactful as ever, she 
changed the subject and asked me 
what was in the parcel I was carrying. 
I told her and unwrapped it for her 
to see, then gave her the plaque to 
hold. For a little while the sparkle 
came back to her eyes, but it was 
not to last, and having thanked me 
for the present, she lay back 
exhausted. Then she spoke again, 
“Go now, my son,” she whispered. 
“Do not come again, I shall not 
be here.” I waited, but she lay 
there, very small and still, holding 
the plaque firmly to her. 

The other woman appeared in 
the doorway. “Come,” she said, 
and I followed her out. I never 
saw Chan Ah Voon again. 

Two days later she was buried 
in the cemetery that overlooks the 
Kampar Road, and the truck that 
carried the coffin was supplied by 
that same ‘ugly, red, long-nosed 
foreign devil’ of whom she had 
spoken. It was he, fittingly enough, 
who supplied her epitaph. 

We had met and were speaking 
of one of the jobs in hand when 
the cortege passed us, and if length 
were any criterion of respect, Ah 
Voon had her full share. I 
commented on his having sent his 
own truck. “I could not very 
well do less,” he said, “I’ve 


known the girl for years, ever since 
she came to Malaya, in fact. A 
pretty little thing in her younger 
days. I tried to do a bit of a line 
with her myself, but she wasn’t 
having any, said she was married. 
It annoyed me a bit at first, but 
I’ve always respected her for it. 
She got rather proud in her old age 
though, used to take pay from me 
across the table and never batted 
an eyelid to show that she had known 
me in the old days.” He paused, 
and then said reflectively, “‘ Yes, a 
pretty little thing and as straight 
as a die.” I wished that she could 
have heard him. 

The memory of Chan Ah Voon 
had passed from my mind, until 
recently it was revived through 
a letter I received postmarked 
‘Taiwan.’ It came from her real 
son, and had been smuggled out 
of the People’s Republic and posted 
in Formosa. The letter was full 
of the wreckage of his hopes: 
how, instead of the marvellous job 
he had been expecting, he had 
ended as a labourer on the Yellow 
River Dam project, and was now 
suffering from tuberculosis. Would 
I, the letter continued, please ask 
his mother to send sufficient money 
through an address she knew of 
to enable him to return to Malaya, 
What could I do? He was as 
far beyond my help as Chan Ah 
Voon had been. 
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THE STORY OF SHOLTO JONES 


BY L. P. DAVIES 


SHOLTO JONES GYPSY, came to 
Llandwy early one dew-fresh morn- 
ing in April. The Llewr valley was 
filled with a shifting tracery of mist, 
so that the granite-grey farmhouses 
stood isolated like islands in a white 
sea. Behind the scattered stone 
houses and the row of shops, the 
mountain slopes were bright with the 
pale-green promise of spring. Tower- 
ing still farther behind, the tall crags 
of Mynnedd y Dref were wrapped in 
a thin curtain of cloud that drifted in 
torn ribbons against the clear blue 
of the sky. 

I sat on the wall of the little hump- 
backed bridge spanning the frothing 
bracken-brown stream that runs the 
length of the main street, and the 
little cart came jogging along the 
valley road from Bangor. 

The driver sat sideways on a pile 
of bags, his feet swinging to the 
delicate clip-clop of the lard-fat, 
placid-eyed donkey in the shafts, and 
when he saw me, he waved his whip, 
and called, “ Bore da!” 

I returned his greeting in the same 
tongue and, for good measure, I 
threw in the rest of my scant know- 
ledge of Welsh. 

“ Mae’n brave iawn, heddiw,” I 
told him, and he grinned at my 
blatant accent, and agreed that it was 
“a lovely morning indeed, and there’s 


feeling that it’s in for a long dry spell, 
whateffer.” 

He was small in build, some five 
feet nothing, I guessed, and cleanly 
dressed in shining brown corduroy, 
with a mass of flowing black curls 
crammed into a black corduroy cap. 
His face was brown with the niemory 
of days in the open, and his eyes very 
black and shining. I found his age 
difficult to assess, but I put it at forty 
or thereabouts. 

He rested one foot on the shafts 
and looked to where the damp roofs 
of the village reflected the morning 
sun. 
“And this will be——?” he 
began. 

“ Llandwy,” I told him. 

“ There’s lovely it’s looking now,” 
he mused, “and thinking it a nice 
enough spot to be spending a while.” 

“ Jones,” he introduced himself ; 
“ Sholto Jones, and of the gypsy 
bleod of the Joneses of which you 
must have heard. Coming from 
Llanddona on the island, through 
Llandegfan and Bangor ; and travel- 
ling all through the night, after 
trouble with a farmer, Llanddona 
way. Only taking this road because 
old Sian here pulling strongly when 
passing cross-roads at Pentir.” 

I felt a sudden sympathy for a 
wanderer who would go the way his 
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donkey suggested, and I liked the 
look in his eyes and the soft lilt of his 
voice. But I wondered how Roberts 
Poliss would take to having a gypsy 
in his village. 

*“* Mending pots and pans,” Sholto 
told the tall ears of his donkey. 
“Draining and cleaning of ditches ; 
thatching, and chopping of wood. 
Seeking water too, if there be in any 
in need of it; and maybe the telling 
of fortunes and giving of good 
advice.” 

He winked solemnly, inviting me 
into his confidence. 

“ Nonsense, that last bit,” his eyes 
told me, “ —and not for such as you 
to be believing.” 

He leaned forward and slapped the 
rotund brown rump in front of him, 
so that the donkey flicked his ears, 
and turned huge moist eyes in a look 
of reproach. 

“A cold drive through valley 
mist,” he mused significantly, “ and 
wondering now where I can be warm- 
ing myself with a cup fresh from the 
pot.” 

“* My cottage is at the far end of 
the village,” I told him, accepting 
the hint, and I slid from my seat to 
walk alongside his cart. 

We halted our progress while I 
bought my morning paper, and while 
Sholto made himself known to Mab 
Morgan, brought fork in hand from 
his breakfast by the rare sound of 
hooves. The flow of lilting Welsh 
changed politely to English as I re- 
appeared, and I gathered they were 
discussing suitable camping-spots. 

* Small field on corner by bridge,” 
Sholto was saying. “I was thinking 


that a likely spot, and no sign of field 
being used by owner.” 

“Corner field belonging to Rees 
Evans,” Mab explained, as if that 
were answer enough. “No use 
wasting time with old Rees,” he 
added, spitting in the dust at his feet. 
“ Thinking that slope next to Wilson 
cottage, across from station would be 
best. Everything there you could be 
wanting, with shelter from the wind, 
and fresh water but a step across the 
road.” 

I privately agreed with Mab. The 
corner field was, at the moment, a 
great source of worry to the people 
of Llandwy. Rees Evans, known 
variously as Evans Corner Farm or 
Evans Treffy, was not a native of the 
village. He had come to settle there 
some ten years before, taking over 
the Treffy Farm, which occupied the 
whole of the corner bordered on one 
side by the stream, and on the other 
by the road. Within a week of assum- 
ing tenancy he had thrown out old 
Jesse Dowlan and his wife Gwan 
from the broken-down cottage in 
which they had lived rent-free ever 
since they had been married. 

And having started off on the 
wrong foot, it seemed that Rees had 
then gone out of his way to be 
objectionable. During the two years 
I had spent in Llandwy he had not 
even stopped to pass the time of day 
with me, despite the fact that I met 
the slightly-stooping figure with the 
Close-cropped iron-grey hair every 
morning on my pre-breakfast walk. 

But a more serious matter had 
arisen. We had first heard about the 
proposal to build a road-house on 
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Treffy Corner field earlier in the 
week, and while it was still only 
rumour, Trevor Hughes Doctor, one 
of the leading lights, passed the word 
round that a meeting was to be held 
in the lounge of the Bryn Mawr, so 
that the matter could be discussed. 

And now, as Mab, with much 
pointing of his fork, finished his 
long and complicated instructions to 
Sholto on how to reach the suggested 
camping-site, he turned to me. 

* Meeting tonight,” he said suc- 
cinctly, “‘ Bryn Mawr, at seven.” 

I nodded my understanding, and 
waited for Sholto to get his equipage 
into motion. 

“Road - house,” Mab added 
bleakly; “be having two-tiered 
buses and traffic-lights next... .” 

“Trouble ?” Sholto asked as we 
moved along, the donkey with one 
wary eye on the rocky verge of the 
stream. 

“Could be,” I said, and pointed 
out my cottage. “ You’re welcome 
to a cup of coffee,” I told him; 
“and then I can show you the spot 
that Mab was telling you about.” 

He flourished his whip in acknow- 
ledgment, and Sian stopped dead in 
his tracks. Sholto set the whip 
down, and the donkey started off 
again. It was easy to see who was 
the master. 

“ Ought to be in a circus,” Sholto 
grinned, and then, Norsou Price 
making her appearance in the fore- 
court of the Bryn Mawr, he crossed 
himself hurriedly, and urged Sian to 
a quickened gait. 

Norsou was one of the few un- 
married ladies of Llandwy; un- 


married despite her sternest efforts. 
For she was cursed with one of the 
most staring squints that I have ever 
seen, hence her name, a corruption 
of North-South Price; so that 
despite lustrous black hair and a clear 
unwrinkled complexion, for she was 
still in her early thirties, she had 
remained unattached. Her mother 
dead, and her father somewhere far 
away, apparently having washed his 
hands of his offspring, she lived in at 
the Bryn Mawr, making herself more 
than useful to Madoc Lewis, the land- 
lord, and his wife Dilys. 

But I had gathered that snags were 
arising ; after many years, Dilys was 
at last ‘ expecting,’ and while Madoc 
had admitted that Norsou would be 
handy with the baby, there was the 
question of bedrooms. “ Staying with 
us for as long as you can,” he had 
told her, “ and me not like old Rees 
and kicking people out, but room for 
nursery we'll soon be needing, and 
only your room we can be taking.” 

As I walked alongside the little red 
cart, Norsou’s appearance started a 
chain of thought. It seemed that the 
village was in the middle of an up- 
heaval. The road-house coming ; 
Norsou, whom we all liked, to be 
tipped out; and only last week, one 
of my particular friends, old Jesse 
Dowlan had died. 

Leaving Sian busy with the dew- 
damp grass that bordered my white 
fence, I took Sholto into my cottage. 
I gave him coffee, and he took the 
cup in surprisingly slender hands, 
and let frankly inquisitive glances 
wander round my living-room. 

Roberts Poliss knocked at the door, 














asking to speak with ‘ the owner of 
this contraption that is parked out- 
side.’ 

I invited him in, and we all sat 
drinking coffee, while Mr Roberts, 
seeming to fill the small room with 
blue serge and silver buttons, spoke 
gently warning words to the smiling 
Sholto. 

“Welcome you are,’ Roberts 
finished, “so long as no messing 
about. Fair play to you, and decent 
enough you are looking. And that 
beast outside in good shape. But 
catching you round any _ hen- 
houses . . . or poaching salmon 
from Llewr or pheasant from 
mountain... .” 

Sholto looked indignant. 

“Neither beggar nor thief,” he 
protested, “‘ from Jones Gypsy family, 
and while mountain birds fair game 
for all, there will be nothing else for 
you to be looking out for.” 

And Roberts Poliss, whose pro- 
gress through the village street with 
bulging tunic and betraying feathers 
hanging below, was no rare sight, 
smiled a little, and wished us both 
good-morning. 

Sholto followed closely on his 
heels. 

“ There’s thanking you for your 
hospitality,” he said gravely from 
the door; “ and in return, if pots or 
pans needing mending ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Wood chopped? Ditches cleaned 
and drained ?” 

I shook my head again, smiling at 
his insistence. 

“ Then telling your fortune ?” he 
proffered, and I laughed, at the same 
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time recognising his urge to repay 
me. 

“Well, telling you that a gift 
coming your way,” he said, “ writ 
plainly on your face for all to see.” 

He left me then, and walked his 
donkey and cart along the road to 
the chosen site, there to unharness 
Sian and erect a small brown 
bivouac. After a while, a thin 
thread of blue smoke drifted up, and 
I went indoors to wash the dirty cups, 
suddenly envying the wanderer who 
could set up his home whenever and 
wherever he pleased. 

I busied myself in the garden, 
lighting a bonfire with lavender 
prunings, so that the oily perfumed 
smoke filled the hollow between the 
back of the cottage and the slope of 
the mountain. The day blossomed, 
and the sun became warm; a light 
breeze came along the valley, salt- 
heavy from the sea. 

I turned up at the Bryn Mawr just 
before seven to find the place packed. 
The village, it appeared, was taking 
the road-house threat very much to 
heart. I could see Mab at the bar, 
his steel-rimmed spectacles pushed 
well up into his grey curls, and his 
cap tilted at the back of his head. 
Rhys Jones Parson was stretching his 
long legs from an easy-chair in one 
corner, and near to him, Rees Evans, 
propped against the panelled wall, 
surveyed the room with something 
approaching amusement in his pale- 
blue eyes. 

Trevor Hughes Doctor took the 
chair, and hoisting himself to the 
counter, banged a pewter mug for 
silence. 
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“We must find out first,” he 
announced, “just what truth there 
is in these rumours. I think that 
Mr Rees Evans should tell us what 
he knows.” 

Mr Evans spoke up from the 
obscurity of his corner. 

“Land wanted for building in 
September,” he said simply. “ Offer- 
ing me two hundred for field lying 
idle. A fool for not accepting.” 

“ Be thinking of village,” Trevor 
Hughes said solemnly. 

“Tm thinking of the two hun- 
dred,” Rees replied from his corner. 

The doctor shrugged, his eyes 
seeking out the faces of his audience. 

* Now we know where we stand,” 
said he. “If land not wanted till 
September, then we have still time 
left. But Mr Evans must be remem- 
bering that whoever buys land still 
has to have plans approved. Many 
things can be going wrong. . . .” 

Rees offered a smile full of broken 
brown teeth. 

“In writing it is,” he explained. 
“Option is a word used. Coming 
to me in September, and putting two 
hundred into my hands.” 

Trevor Hughes looked down his 
nose at the interruption. 

“ As I see it,” he continued, “ we 
have only one alternative. We must 
buy the land ourselves. And if it’s 
two hundred he’s been offered, then 
it’s hoping he’ll accept the same from 
us.” 

“So long as it’s two hundred,” 
came Rees Evans’s voice. “It’s 
not caring if Old Nick himself is 
paying.” 

Rhys Jones Parson turned a rebuk- 


ing gaze in the direction of the voice, 
and the old farmer opened his mouth 
in another satisfied smile, and then 
pushed his way through the crowd 
and out of the room. 

“Two hundred,” Trevor Hughes 
told the company; “has anybody 
ideas to offer ?” 

A dead silence fell, broken only 
when the parson rose to his feet. 

“Sale of Work?” he said. 
“Jumble sale? Sheep-dog trials ? 
Pageant ? Eisteddfod ...?” 

He had obviously come well- 
primed to the meeting. 

“Jumble Sale out,” Williams 
Chemist said firmly. “ Every year 
regular each Christmas Jumble we 
are swopping old clothing. Three 
times already my old smoking-jacket 
coming home to roost.” 

** Pageant ?” Mab asked thought- 
fully. ‘“‘ Now that’s something new. 
What sort of pageant had you in 
mind, Mr Jones ?” 

I had been wondering that my- 
self; I have a weakness for pageants 
that date back many years. 

I must have been five or six at the 
time, and not now remembering very 
much of what happened, I have to 
rely upon mother’s version of the 
incident. 

It was, so she tells us, Empire 
Day, way back in the days when we 
had an Empire as such, and when 
the day was of paramount import- 
ance, at least so far as the schools 
were concerned. I had been detailed 
to appear in the Canadian tableau, 
and apparently because I could not 
be trusted with a speaking part, I 
was one of the Indians; Hurons 














they would be, I suppose, or 
Mohawks. 

I had to stand outside a wigwam, 
with a miniature bow and arrow 
trained on some invisible animal in 
the undergrowth. The job suited 
me down to the ground, and I spent 
long happy hours rehearsing war- 
cries, despite the fact that it was a 
non-speaking role. 

Young Jelby, our next-door neigh- 
bour’s son, was one of the trappers, 
and to my disgust he had a few lines 
to speak. I took a poor view of this, 
particularly as we never got on well 
together. We still do not, if it comes 
to that; apart from other things, he 
works in the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment nowadays. 

As a trapper, he had to lean on his 
gun, with his back to me, and, with 
one hand above his eyes, gaze at the 
far horizon in the approved pioneer 
fashion. 

The bow and arrows were the best 
part of my costume. I liked having 
my face browned, and I liked the 
feathered head-dress, but I doted on 
the bow and its arrows. Misguidedly, 
they were given to me several days 
before the actual performance, and I 
spent most of that time in getting the 

hang of them. I broke the bow- 
string several times, and lost all the 
arrows. My long-suffering father 
replaced arrows and cord. And of 
course I broke the cord for the last 
time as I was awaiting my cue to go 
on-stage. One of the teachers re- 
placed it, and it is to his everlasting 
credit that, being a musician, he used 
a violin string to repair it. 
The stage itself was a precarious 
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piece of building, consisting of planks 
laid across tubs. The whole erection 
rocked at the slightest movement, 
so that it was unfortunate that the 
rousing ‘ March of the Mounties,’ 
pounded on piano and drums, should 
have been selected as our theme tune. 
I took up my position outside the 
wigwam, bow and arrow held at the 
alert. Always a stickler for the 
niceties, I drew back the cord as far 
as it would go, and hung on grimly. 
Young Jelby came to take up his 
place, leaning on his rifle, which had 
been made from one piece of wood 
by the carpentry master and was 
therefore quite inadequate as a 
weapon of retaliation. 

The piano struck up, the drums 
pounded and the stage rocked. Jelby 
slipped off his gun and fell forward 
onto his hands and knees; the bow- 
string slipped through my fingers, 
and I shot the trapper neatly and 
efficiently in what mother delicately 
refers to as the rump. 

The curtain was rung down on 
screams that drowned the music, and 
Canada, at least so far as that Empire 
Day was concerned, ceased to be part 
of the Empire. Jelby was unable to 
sit down without discomfort for over 
a month, and despite my plea of 
innocence I was in a similar position 
for a couple of days. 

“ . . . What sort of pageant had 
you in mind ?” Mab asked of Rhys 
Jones. 

** We have an unlimited choice of 
subject,” the parson said. “ What I 
had in mind, however, was a saga of 
Llywelyn ap Grufydd.” 

Idris Jones Mountain Farm spoke 
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up; he owned the two liveliest 
sheep-dogs in the district. 

“There’s thinking that Trials 

would be a good idea,” he mused, 
“ bringing people from Caernarvon, 
even.” 
“ An Eisteddfod would be a fine 
thing,” Wil Lewis suggested. He 
was choirmaster, and the possessor 
of a vibrant tenor voice. “ Raising 
tone of the place,” he added, “much 
needed, I’m thinking.” 

“Tt would seem,” Rhys Jones 
Parson intervened, “ that we are all 
putting pride of flesh before the 
project in hand.” 

Suitably rebuked, the room shuffled 
uneasily, and no further suggestions 
were put forward. 

“Then we must be leaving it for 
time being,” Trevor Hughes said, 
one eye on the clock. “ Now there 
is the matter of Jesse Dowlan’s 
widow.” 

“A sad business,” Mab said. 
“ Hard work now to be making ends 
meet, and a proud woman to be 
helping.” 

“* Nevertheless,” the doctor told 
us, “‘ we must help as best we can.” 

This was a new aspect of village 
life for me; I saw how heads were 
nodding, and how sympathy was loud 
in their eyes. 

“T will pass the hat round,” 
Trevor Hughes said, “and if any of 
you are waiting for pay-day, then I 
am willing to take anything further 
at my surgery.” 

It was Mab’s greasy cap that made 
the rounds of the Bryn Mawr lounge, 
and when it came to me, I found it to 
be overflowing with silver and notes. 


I added my quota and passed it 
along. 

“T think,” the doctor said finally, 
“that we will let Mr Morgan take 
charge now. He was one of Jesse’s 
best friends, so it is only right that 
he be the one to hand money to his 
widow.” 

Later, Mab took me on one side, 
patting his bulging pocket signifi- 
cantly. ‘ Asking your help in count- 
ing,” said he, “and more to come. 
No head myself for figuring.” 

We went together to my cottage, 
and counted the money on the 
kitchen table; there was nearly 
thirty pounds. Mab left the money 
with me, and by Saturday evening, 
when he came to bring the rest that 
had accumulated in Trevor Hughes’s 
surgery, there was the best part of 
fifty. 

“No more coming now,” he told 
me from the depths of his experience. 
“ Taking it to Gwan, and getting it 
off our chests. Not a job I’m caring 
for.” 

I gathered that I was to accompany 
him, so together we went to Gwan’s 
little cottage, the money tucked in an 
old biscuit-bag. 

She was pleased to see us, and 
bustled about getting the ‘ makings 
for a drink of tea.’ Mab sat on the 
very edge of a chair, and dangled the 
bag of money between his knees. 
He seemed to be gathering courage 
for the actual presentation. 

I looked round the neat little 
room while Gwan Dowlan, her face 
wreathed in smiles, trotted to and fro. 
There was an assortment of brass 
ornaments, beautifully burnished ; 
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some Toby jugs, a few vases. The 
usual, somehow pathetic accumulation 
of the country cottage. On the walls 
hung a set of six pictures, horrible 
paintings of tall-funnelled engines 
crossing long, high-arched viaducts 
over desolate valleys. They were 
done in a sombre mixture of golden- 
browns, sepias and black. They were 
thickly varnished, and covered with 
a jig-saw tracery of pencil-fine lines. 

“ Very fine paintings,” I lied over 
my shoulder, for want of something 
better to say. 

“Very partial to them was Rees,” 
Gwan said, comfortably. 

She came to stand by my shoulder, 
the teapot steaming in one shaking 
withered hand; her voice was soft, 
and filled with memory. 

“ Setting great store by them,” 
she told me. “And I’m thinking 
that if you’re liking, then it would 
be making Rees happy if you are 
accepting one in his memory.” 

I suddenly found difficulty in 
swallowing, and I met Mab’s eyes 
over the apron-clad shoulder. He 
shook his head. 

“ It’s very kind of you,” I told her 
gently, “ but it wouldn’t be right to 
break up the set.” 

I went and stood by the window, 
and looked out over the valley. It 
had been raining earlier, but now the 
sky was clearing. The valley road 
was a shining ribbon between the 
brown chequer-board of freshly 
ploughed fields. 

Gwan set a cup of tea by my hand. 

“Not wanting you to go away 
empty-handed,” she said; “and if 
you will be accepting a bottle of my 


own parsley wine, of which Rees was 
very fond... ?” 

I met Mab’s eyes again, and this 
time he nodded, approving the 
gesture. And as Gwan brought out 
the dusty bottle, so I had a sudden 
picture of Sholto standing by my 
door, and telling me, “ A gift coming, 
writ large on your face.” 

His courage collected, Mab set his 
bag on the sideboard. 

“°Tis from village,” he explained, 
his eyes on the floor, “and hoping 
you will think of it as a token.” 

Gwan nodded. “Kind of them 
it is,” she said, and her voice was a 
thing of dignity. The token had been 
proffered and accepted; the matter 
was closed. There was no false 
emotion, no tears to spoil the 
ceremony. 

We left shortly afterwards, and 
Mab pulled me into the Bryn Mawr. 

“ There’s hard work,” he explained, 
“and fair play to Gwan’s tea, but 
feeling in need of courage again.” 

The bar was full, and I could see 
Sholto Jones deep in conversation 
with Williams Chemist. Norsou 
was leaning on the counter, industri- 
ously polishing a glass tankard. 

Sholto raised his hand in greeting, 
and I tapped my parcel of parsley 
wine. 

** Remember what you told me ?” 
I said. “This is the gift you 
promised.” 

He grinned and nodded, obviously 
pleased. Mab raised his eyebrows, 
and I explained, the others listening, 
and Norsou in particular, hanging on 
my words. 

“Now there’s something,” Mab 
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breathed when I had done, “ hearing 
about such things, but never believing 
it possible.” 

I thought that he was tending to 
overrate the incident. 

** Gypsy blood,” Sholto airily in- 
formed the room, proud of his 
prowess ; “ other things too, coming 
easily to one who has the blood in 
his veins.” 

** Such as ?” Mab said, his dark 
beads of eyes agleam. 

“ The finding of water—” Sholto 
reeled off his litany, “ —the telling 
of the future, helping in matters of 
the heart... .” 

And then I could see from Norsou’s 
intent face that with his last words 
Sholto had over-stepped the mark. 
She made to speak, but Mab fore- 
stalled her. 

*Norsou here,” he said, “a likely 
girl, and seeking a husband. Now 
there’s something for you to be 
doing.” 

I felt sorry for the little man in the 
brown corduroys. The room became 
silent, and he shifted uneasily beneath 
the concerted stares. But there was 
no alternative left for him. 

“ Of course,” he declared bravely, 
** —such a job is easy for one of the 
blood.” 

And so the damage was done. 
Norsou came round the counter, and 
hovered over him as they spoke to- 
gether. Mab lifted his glass, and 
winked broadly at me over its rim, 
inviting my smile in return. “ Bitten 
off more than he can chew,” his face 
said plainly. 

I invited Sholto to come back to 
my cottage for a chat. I felt rather 
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guilty about the spot he was in, and 
I wondered if I could help in any way. 
We sampled Gwan’s wine as we 
talked, and under its mellowing 
influence, for there was quite a 
potency in the clear yellow fluid, he 
unburdened himself. 

“No gypsy, although Jones is my 
name,” he confessed sadly to my 
grandfather-clock. “Coming from 
good farming stock, and only taking 
to the road because wanting to see 
fresh places.” 

I nodded my understanding. 

** On the road now for rising three 
years,” he continued, “and very 
happy too; spoken of very highly in 
places where I have stayed.” 

He emptied his glass and I refilled 
it for him. 

“A good wine,” he murmured, 
tapping the glass with his nail, “ and 
only fair for me to tell you that not 
able to see into future. Only in 
return for your kindness did I tell 
you that gift on the way, for it was 
myself who was going to leave a 
pheasant on your doorstep.” 

He looked up at me, his voice 
pleading. “ You won’t be telling the 
others of this?” he asked. “Not able 
to be looking in their eyes if they are 
thinking I am a fake.” And when 
I shook my head, he added, “ and 
not all fake at that; for able to find 
water as I told you, and carrying 
hazel-twig with me that my old 
father cut with his own hand when 
he was teaching me the trick of it.” 

** And Norsou ?” I reminded him, 
and he sighed. 

“ A pleasant enough girl,” he said, 
“and not wanting to disappoint her. 
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Telling her that in three months she 
will be on the threshold of a new life. 
Surely,” he asked pathetically, “‘ there 
must be some man in Llandwy who 
will be taking her for wife ?” 

“Not a hope,” I said firmly ; 
“ you’ve stuck your neck out too far, 
Sholto. I only wish I could help.” 

He looked unhappy. “ Losing my 
name if I’m failing,’ he mourned. 
“Not able to lift my head again. 
Wishing now that I'd kept my mouth 
shut, but nothing else I could do.” 


And so April went, and May came 
with four weeks of almost cloudless 
skies. June too, and July, long hot 
days, with the grass scorching, and 
the dried bracken firing itself on the 
slopes. We heard how the coast 
towns — Llanfairfechan, Penmaen- 
mawr and the rest—were rationed for 
water. For the first time in living 
memory our own stream dried up, 
and first the mountain farmers, and 
finally those of the valley, found 
themselves hard put, even to water 
their livestock. 

Rees Evans was one of the hardest 
hit. Each morning, as I walked past 
the corner field, I could see the thin 
trickle of water that was all that 
remained of the stream. Beyond the 
sprawling farm buildings, his pond 
had become a circle of dried and 
cracking mud, and his cattle clustered 
anxiously round the rusty pump in 
the centre of the cobbled yard while 
he pulled on the handle, jerking up 
a sparse jet of water into the stone 
trough beneath. I wondered what 
would happen when the pump ran 
dry. 
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Sholto had become one of us, 
seeming to have been in Llandwy 
much longer than three months. 
Norsou Price was busier than ever 
behind the bar of the Bryn Mawr, and 
it seemed that Sholto’s forecast of 
her future had been forgotten. 

It was the last week in July, and 
we were all gathered together in the 
bar; and for once old Rees Evans 
was with us, sipping a small beer, and 
complaining bitterly about his dwind- 
ling water supply. Then Sholto came 
in, his jacket unbuttoned, and his 
shirt open to the waist. He had been 
helping Idris Jones Mountain Farm. 
Norsou fixed him with one eye and 
said briefly, ““ Only three days now.” 

He was startled and puzzled, as 
were we all, until she explained that 
she had been marking the days off on 
her calendar, and of the promised 
three months there were now only 
three days left. Embarrassed, Sholto 
turned his attention to Rees Evans 
and his troubles. 

* Serve him right,” Mab muttered 
to me. “A judgment for selling 
corner field. Although sorry I am 
for the animals. Thinking that soon 
he will have no choice but to be 
selling for meat... .” 

“Water is it?” Sholto said 
thoughtfully to the old man; “and 
why not coming tome ? The finding 
of water is something that I have long 
been able to do.” 

And so we got to talking about 
dowsers and dowsing, and in the end 
Rees Evans, while openly disbeliev- 
ing it to be possible, agreed to let 
Sholto try his luck. We waited until 
he had returned to his camp for his 
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precious hazel-twig, then we trooped 
together to Treffy Farm, there to 
hang over the fence, while Sholto, 
his face strained and earnest, the 
prongs of his twig gripped firmly in 
his clenched hands, solemnly marched 
back and to across one sloping field 
after another. 

Our faces fell as he came into the 
yard after searching the last field. 

“ Nothing,” he told Rees Evans, 
and eyed the corner field. 

“Worth a try,” he said, and set off 


across its length. And as he neared 


the middle of the parched grass, the 
twig became a live thing in his hands, 
turning and twisting, and pointing to 
the ground at his feet. Sholto lifted 
his head, his eyes shining. 

“Here!” he declared, stamping 
his foot, “there is water where I 
stand, and not very far down, by the 
pulling of the twig.” 

Mab and some of the others 
climbed the fence and gathered 
spades from the barn. They took 
it in turns digging, while Sholto, 
already basking in the admiration for 
his dowsing abilities, watched each 
spadeful of rich red soil as it was 
flung up out of the steadily deepening 
hole. 

But the mound of displaced earth 
seemed to be getting drier for every 
foot the hole deepened. 

“How much farther?” Rees 
Evans grunted from the depths of 
the earth. And as he spoke, so one 
of the spades rang on rock. 

Sholto shook his head, the twig 
hanging loose in his hand, and willing 
hands hoisted the old farmer out of 
his hole. 
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“ Dowsers !” he breathed furi- 
ously, dislodging the dry soil from 
his coat. “ Gypsies!” And then, 
“ Get off my land, the lot of you ! ” 

The crowd, Mab included, drifted 
away, and Sholto and I walked sadly 
back along the street. From time to 
time he looked at the hazel-twig, and 
shook his head sorrowfully. His 
eyes were unhappy and perplexed. 

“There’s not understanding it,” 
he mourned; “never failed me 
before. What will they be thinking 
of me now ?” 

I tried to cheer him up, but he 
refused to be comforted. Outside the 
the Bryn Mawr he stopped, and 
motioned me on. 

“There is something I can be 
doing,” he told me, and I left him 
standing, a lonely little man, his eyes 
raised to the clear sky. 

The news broke on the village on 
Saturday morning. Mab made a 
special trip to my cottage to tell me 
all about it. 

“Norsou and Sholto Gypsy,” he 
said breathlessly. “To be married 
they are, and Norsou a new woman, 
and telling all how Sholto asking her 
to marry him. Already they have 
been to Rhys Jones Parson and they 
will go to chapel for wedding in 
three weeks.” 

“So he was right,” I told Mab, 
marvelling at this gesture. 

* Right ?” Mab said from the 
gate, anxious to be away to spread 
his news further. 

“* When he told her that she would 
have her life changed in three 
months... .” 


“Diawch ...” Mab breathed. 











“ Forgetting that, and now I am 
wondering.” 

“Don’t wonder,” I told him. 
** Norsou is a fine woman, and she’ll 
make an even finer wife.” 

Mab nodded wisely. “ Aye,” said 
he, and went on his way. 


They were married on the Satur- 
day, and old Gwan_ generously 
vacated her cottage for their last night 
in the village, Sholto having told us 
that once the ceremony was over, 
they would be off on their way. 

Sunday morning dawned with the 
clouds piled heavy round the horizon, 
and the farmers standing ovt on their 
porches, a new light in their eyes. The 
first heavy spots splashed into the 
dust as the little red cart trundled over 
the bridge. Norsou draped a piece 
of sacking over her head, and waved 
furiously. 

* Settling down in Anglesey,” she 
told us. “ Buying a farm we are, 
and no more wanderings for Sholto. 
Coming back to see you sometime.” 

Sholto’s eyes met mine, and he 
nodded. There was a contentment 
on his face, and a look of achievement. 

They rattled merrily over the hard 
ruts outside Treffy Farm, and we 
followed over the bridge to watch 
them along the valley road. And as 
we watched, the skies opened, and 
the rains came; a few spots at first, 
bouncing in the dust, and filling the 
air with a sweet freshness, and then 
increasing to a steady downpour. 
We stood in the rain, watching as the 
cart swung between the valley farms, 
and until Norsou’s waving hand 
became almost indiscernible. And 
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still we waited until the trees finally 
swallowed them up. 

Then we turned, and started back 
for the village. 

We found that Sholto had left a 
mark on the village that would 
ensure our never forgetting him. For 
where the corner field had been, now 
there was a pond, deep with swirling 
water, gushing and widening from 
the spot where his foot had told us 
to dig, rising and spreading as we 
watched, until it merged with the 
stream, so that its waters fairly 
roared under the bridge. 

Our clothes drenched and dripping, 
we leaned over the fence. 

“ He found water all right,” Mab 
said ; “ and there it is, look you, and 
thinking that Rees Evans will be 
none too pleased. Old road-house 
to be made on a boat now, if they are 
wanting it here.” 

And now we have a new land- 
mark in Llandwy. Near to the little 
bridge, and fronting Treffy Farm, 
is a lake. A pleasant enough stretch 
of water, with flags, yellow and 
purple, and rushes growing on its 
banks. There are ducks sailing 
merrily on it, and we call it Sholto 
Gypsy Lake. 

We often talk about that unhappy 
day when Sholto had walked dis- 
couraged and miserable from the 
Corner Field. But as Mab says, 
“ There’s all for the best it was; if 
old Rees had only struck into that 
rock, just another couple of inches, 
I’m thinking, then maybe Norsou 
would still be pulling beer behind 
Bryn Mawr bar. Now, there’s a 
thought for you ! ” 
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MISSED the boat. There she went, 
a battered cargo-vessel, light-loaded 
and high out of the water, swinging 
her rusty stern at me with what 
seemed a comprehending jauntiness 
as I stood watching her from the 
deck of a British Railways ferry. 

Autumn mist, thick enough to 
prevent shipping movement during 
the night, was lifting over Antwerp. 
And now the sun chased through 
the last drifting veils farther down 
river to reveal a satiny expanse of 
Scheldt and a level landscape like 
the distance in an old Dutch master. 
The Otterburn had sailed with the 
morning tide, on time, bound for 
Montreal, while I with my passage 
booked in her had spent the night 
fog-bound at sea, experiencing mixed 
emotions about my chances of getting 
to Belgium in time. 

The invitation to stay with 
relations in Canada had been long- 
standing and persistent. Work or 
family arrangements had held up 
my going until now, and although 
the New World in some respects 
still took on the aura of a Promised 
Land, it was hard with the winter 
setting in to leave one’s own fireside, 
bulb-planting, the blowing leaves 
and the cats. But my Canadian 
relations were rich by any standards, 
and I was sick of the daily grind, 


which may have been why I only 
allowed a margin of six hours 
between the arrival of the ferry 
and the scheduled departure of the 
Otterburn. I had little money to 
spare for hotels at this stage; for 
the normal delays of cargo-boat 
travel usually entailed extra’expense 
somewhere before the end of the 
voyage. I did not want to dip into 
my slim reserves before I had to. 
At three o’clock that same after- 
noon the gangway of the ferry 
clacked onto the cobbled quay; 
apologetic and slightly petulant ship- 
ping-company officials streamed up it 
to take me off to the office somewhere 
in the town. My private flap had 
blown itself out by now, and I had 
decided to go to the head office in 
London tomorrow en route for 
home, and ask if my fare could be 
refunded. Whereupon I should 
return it to Aunt Margaret in Canada 
with a suitable excuse. She was 
not, as far as I knew, yet aware of 
my false take-off. The two days 
would have been quite a little 
adventure, with lots of sea air, and 
I could easily settle down again to 
the old routine and the fogs. I 
soothed a fatherly little Dutchman, 
less formidable than the others in 
his brand-new grey gaberdine and 
wide-brimmed trilby to match, but 

















firmly refused to be lured ashore to 
telephone until I had secured my 
British Railways’ cabin for the ferry’s 
return journey that evening. The 
Dutchman wore a colossal diamond 
ring on one of his small fingers, 
and gave the impression of such 
affluence that I could not bring 
myself to tell him it was cheaper 
for me to return home than to stay 
and wait ten days for the next ship 
if I could not get my fare refunded. 

That evening I was once again 
sailing down the Scheldt. There 
was a new lot of travelling com- 
panions. Three of them had come 
overland as far as you can come 
that way, from Africa. They quite 
obviously felt superior to those of 
their race who did not share The 
White Man’s Burden, because when 
the steward put plates of excellent 
roast beef before us they asked him 
first what it was, and then observed 
that of course people did eat quantities 
of the stuff in England, they had 
heard. 

“* We don’t serve missionary, sir,” 
said the steward. 

Next morning at the head office 
they said my fare could be refunded. 
Full of relief I arrived home to tell 
mother. She took a different view : 
these Canadians had, after father’s 
death, asked me, whom they had 
never seen, purely out of kindness. 
Everything possible was being done to 
make me feel I should be welcomed. 
Since I started, bon voyage telegrams 
had been arriving from the remotest 
connections in Canada. I would 
have to go. 

“Only five weeks,” said mother 
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soothingly, “and you have your 
return ticket.” 

The next ship was the Otterlodge. 
Before meeting her I had to think 
of a way of restoring my hair’s- 
breadth financial balance. An honour- 
able ancestor had left me, among other 
things, a solid antique silver salver. 
It lived carefully tucked away in a 
green-baize bag in a remote cupboard. 
Of two evils I should have preferred 
selling it: less than a quarter of an 
hour in a well-known silversmiths 
somewhere in the West End and the 
job would be done. But after 
cogitation we decided I should make 
the tedious trek out to ‘ Uncle,’ who 
had more than once seen the family 
through a crisis. It was a warm 
autumn day as I caught the bus 
for London, and I was filled with 
nostalgia instead of the spirit of 
adventure, thinking gloomily of a 
depleted pay-packet, from the day 
of my return until eternity, in an 
effort to redeem the ancestral antique. 

The evening before my second 
attempt Puss had settled herself, 
purring loudly, in a half-open drawer 
of the chest of drawers. She clearly 
thought my wanderings for this 
year were over and the time had 
come to show a little appreciation 
and praise. It added to my shredded 
feelings. She was still there when 
I woke at five the next morning. 
Fog blanketed the window, and 
later, as mother said good-bye at 
the garden-gate, the house behind 
was invisible. [I tottered to the 
station, sweating under the totally 
unhandy hand-baggage, in a kind of 
coma produced by the complete 





misery of doing something I hate. 
In the railway-carriage I was joined 
by a sailor who said the engine- 
driver had not yet turned up. We 
waited for two hours, and at intervals 
of chat I thought of the cups of tea 
I had not had, of Puss, and of 
slices of toast. 

The next few days were spent in 
the airless comfort of the Station 
Hotel at Anvers, with daily walks to 
the shipping-office to find out when 
passengers were going to be allowed 
on board. My economy programme 
worked out at breakfast and one 
other meal during the day. It was 
not the time to fall for an olive- 
green hat that exactly matched the 
hitherto unmatchable coat and skirt 
I was wearing, and likely to wear 
for most of the trip. (It turned 
out to be a lucky extravagance; for 
neither of the Canadian aunts allowed 
scarves for church, and that is all I 
would have had.) I was also carried 
away by a modest square of tapestry, 
which now hangs in the sitting-room 
at home, a best unused kettle-holder. 
I still regret not affording a design 
I have looked for but never seen 
since, but the department store was 
so crammed with attractions just 
that little bit different from things 
in England that after the shock of 
buying the hat I hurried into the 
crowded streets, causing a traffic jam 
by crossing the apparently clear 
road opposite the shipping-office. 
I never realised that all the whistling 
was meant for me until I was 
confronted with an out-of-breath 
gendarme, cape blown back from 
coat and festooned with dangerous- 
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looking weapons hanging from his 
belt. He turned out to be much less 
formidable than he looked, and not 
in the least anti-foreigner, and our 
conversation was finally cut short by 
the violent hootings from waiting 
traffic. I made for the safety of 
the shipping-office while he returned 
to his little grandstand. 

Although it was no more than 
five minutes in a taxi down to the 
docks, I took half an hour putting 
on my new hat. A gesture of 
defiance against the inevitable step 
from which there was no turning 
back, it was also a facadé between 
me and whatever fate had in store. 
It is one thing to go round the 
world by earning your living, but a 
new experience to travel as a poor 
relation to stay with people who 
knew everything about my family 
but at the same time were practically 
unknown to me. I glanced round 
the hotel bedroom; it had been a 
peaceful cocoon with an absorbing 
book, chocolate, apples and plenty 
of hot baths. Five minutes later I 
looked up at an apparently lifeless 
line of ships neatly berthed along 
the deserted quay, grey as the 
October sky above them. Gloom 
descended, and blue-smocked porters 
gathered, chattering, and hustled me 
up the forlorn-looking gangway. 
Once across the narrow deck and 
inside the dim warmth I was con- 
fronted by a little man, a really wee 
man, for he could not have been 
taller than I am _ without heels. 
He rubbed his hands and nodded 
pleasantly. 

“What a swell way to travel, 
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no crowds, no rush, just please 
yourself |” 

My gloom turned to fog as dense 
as the one left behind on the morning 
of my departure. All the difficulty 
of persuading my relatives that I did 
not want to save time travelling by 
air, or to enjoy myself in the Empress 
of Something, and here it was right 
under my nose, effort in human 
form, the kind of infectious friend- 
liness that organised games, and 
kept you out of your bunk at the 
yawning stage of sea-sickness, all 
because he was an American and 
it would not be British to give in 
in front of him. Worse than that 
—heaven alone knew what he would 
start tipping the fragile-looking 
steward who at that moment appeared 
to show me to my cabin. After he 
had gone I pulled the door curtain 
across and firmly shut the door. 

Warmth and chintz enveloped me 
as I sat in overcoat, hat and gloves, 
once more immersed in my book 
and determined not to resign myself 
to the new surroundings a moment 
sooner than necessary. Immigration 
and tea on flowered plates, the floral 
design representing the countries to 
which the shipping-line ran, came 
and went. The lights of Antwerp 
twinkled through the circular dark- 
ness of the porthole and a tinkly 
toy announced the evening meal. 
I had to face the next stage of the 
journey at last. The cabin was 
comfortable and, whatever the 
American was likely to do to pass 
the time during the next ten days, 
I made a resolution not to be kept 
out of it by him. So discarding 

I 


my hat, coat and gloves, I made 
my way to the dining-saloon down 
an incredibly steep companionway. 
The dreaded moment had arrived, 
the meal had started, and everyone 
else was seated. I was shown to 
the middle table with the rest of 
the passengers. Besides the little 
man, who sat opposite to me (his 
name was Tom), there was a young 
Belgian wife going to join her 
husband, and a German girl going 
to meet an Italian fiancé: enough 
to allow me to hope the American 
would organise them instead of me. 
However he showed no signs of it. 
Rubbing his hands at my approach, 
he introduced me to the Purser, a 
tall man in a green tweed coat and 
grey flannels. 

“A wolf in sheep’s clothing,” I 
said, then subsided, wondering if a 
more unsuitable remark could have 
been made, especially as no one as 
much as twinkled. 

But the awkward silence was 
broken by the little man launching 
into a description of climbing in 
Norway. 

“Tt sounds like the ascent of 
Everest,” I ventured, gratefully 
relieved. 

** Just what I was thinking,” said 
the Purser. I immediately felt 
happier and the conversation became 
general, although Tom always led 
it. I got the impression that the 
nuisance value of passengers to the 
big sailor on my left could not be 
wholly offset by talk, however affable 
or amusing. 

“Is there a doctor on this ship ?” 
Tom asked chattily. 
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“If you’ve read the back of the 
ticket,” I said—for I had ploughed 
through a whole page of minute 
print, trying to find out if the 
company refunded fares, and instead 
succeeded in gathering something 
about the conditions governing 
passengers in cargo-vessels—‘ you 
will have seen that there isn’t, and 
you're not allowed to travel in one 
of these ships except between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty.” 

A gust of laughter shook the 
green-tweed mountain beside me. 
Sitting next to someone you have 
never met before leaves a lot to the 
imagination, since you cannot catch 
more than an occasional glance, and 
even then the expression is in profile 
—rather a good one in the case 
of this enormous Scot—and his 
immovability compared with Tom’s 
mouse-like mobility made the meal 
an amusing affair. 

Next day, still in harbour, I 
started on the tapestry bird. Tom 
showed no signs of organising me 
as I had feared, merely wishing to 
collaborate closely, and I was glad 
of his company. 

He told me how he had stayed on 
in America because of a good job 
down South, and finally made his 
home there. During the last three 
months he had been enjoying 
reunions with his family, scattered 
between Stockholm, London, and 
his birth-place in Yorkshire. He 
went on to complain of the cold 
hotel bedrooms in Europe, which 
meant nothing to me, not yet 
having experienced living conditions 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 


He described the cathedral in 
Antwerp, and I felt I should have 
done more than admire it from the 
outside, but I had had my fill of 
sightseeing on an earlier trip. In 
the Art Gallery many of the religious 
pictures portrayed the most appalling 
suffering, indescribably well painted. 
I got into the street just in time. 

“I shall be retiring in three 
years, and would like to live on the 
south coast of England in a cottage 
with American plumbing, a French 
cook, and a Chinese mistress,” he 
concluded. 

Now Tom looked more like 
a slightly hen-pecked intellectual 
husband, and although his ties were 
eye-riveting, this gay bachelor’s 
recipe for cosmopolitan comfort 
seemed strangely out of place in 
the smoking-room of a cargo-vessel, 
sipping beef tea at eleven A.M. I 
was vaguely shocked, and pursued 
my bird with greater attention. 

The Otterlodge sailed with the 
evening tide the following day. 
The wide expanse of water was 
dark and clear and smooth, and it 
was hard to believe that the lights 
level with us on either side were 
coming from the land. We stood 
on deck and watched them fade, 
Jock, the Purser, pointing out the 
main landmarks. From midnight 
onwards we rolled slightly in a kind 
of ‘Jersey boat’ Channel swell, 
and I failed to appear next day 
until we berthed at Le Havre about 
noon. 

** If she’s like this now, what will 
she be like once we get going?” 
said Jock. 
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I wondered that too, and wished 
he would not liken me to a fly that 
comes out after a storm. 

Tom was all for a last glimpse of 
Europe and took it for granted that 
I would be going ashore with him. 
It was a showery blustery day, and 
the seasonly gay resort looked dreary 
and empty. We decided to walk; 
Tom made a few half-hearted 
inquiries about taxis, but Jock said : 

“If the wee lass can walk, can’t 
you?” 

So off we went, the dockyards 
and coming and going of various 
ships proving more interesting than 
scuffing the dead leaves of the 
wide, deserted boulevards flanked 
by shuttered shops. After re- 
connoitring the depressingly ill-lit 
honeycomb cathedral, mushroomed 
since the bombing, we bought more 
wools’ for the tapestry bird. Tom 
insisted on paying, which restricted 
my choice, and his strong nasal 
American gave me a gold-digger 
sensation. I wished I had not 
stopped to look in the window. At 
the patisserie we met the other two 
girls from the ship, and when we 
got outside the day was ruined. 
Rain had begun to fall, but in spite 
of it a small crowd collected in one 
corner of the square watching a 
performing dog circus. There was 
nothing I could do to prevent the 
spectacle of God’s creatures with 
paper hats on, uncomfortably 
balanced on wooden shelves and 
hoops. None of them looked 
specially ill-treated, but the thought 
of the training they might have 
gone through here, where there 
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were no societies as far as I knew, 
or a special league as at home, for 
the welfare of these unfortunate 
animals, filled me with helpless 
misery. I was thankful when Tom 
found a taxi to take us back to the 
ship. 

That evening we sailed in earnest, 
next stop Quebec, and meanwhile 
I had to prove that I was not such 
a bad sailor after all. Now we 
were out to sea I asked Jock about 
sending mother a cablegram, just 
to say I was on my way at last. 
He brought in a message-pad when 
the smoking-room was empty, and 
now that he was safe from the 
vigilant eyes of his brother officers 
and Tom’s interminable chat, he 
unbent with one of the kindliest 
smiles I have ever seen. I always 
had the impression that he regarded 
me as a gentle elephant might look 
at a mouse that was in the way, 
but I enjoyed his unaffected good- 
humour. 

Each day got rougher and colder 
once we were out of the Channel. 
The Belgian girl was ill, but on the 
whole I felt all right, especially 
when we sat on deck wrapped in 
rugs, watching the dark-blue sea 
heaving all round and the flying 
white crests reaching right away to 
the distant horizon. The sky was 
clear and bright and high, as if we 
had slid from underneath a carpet 
of clouds. Tom was loquacious 
even above the roar of engines and 
waves. We tottered uncertainly 
along to the bows on one of these 
blue days. In tropical seas it used 
to be a favourite place of mine, to 





lean over and watch the dolphins 
playing just a beat ahead of the 
engines: sometimes I could almost 
imagine I heard their whoops of 
delight in the game. It was very 
different out here in the North 
Atlantic; the rise, twist, and shudder- 
ing fall down the piling-up inky 
precipice made the ship feel very 
small in this vastness of sea and 
sky. Holding on to the jack-staff 
and looking down gave me the 
frightened feeling that going just 
a bit too high on a swing used to 
produce. Tom wanted to take 
photographs, and after lunch in the 
smoking-room Jock showed us some 
of his. Standing firmly astride and 
only swaying slightly with the 
tipping deck, he held up trans- 
parencies of even rougher seas for 
us to look at. 

Jock spent some time in the 
evenings with us, now that the work 
of the ports was over for a few 
days. Unlike Tom, he and his 
background of the sea were one. 
Both men were bachelors, but Jock 
was really wedded to the sea, and 
he did not appear to waste time 
questioning the world that lay out- 
side his experience. He told us 
amusing anecdotes of passengers in 
the big ships in which he had served, 
and about his time in the Royal Navy. 
He was as simple and straightforward 
as Tom was complicated, and I 
guessed that his simplicity came 
from the proper respect for the 
elements that most sailors have. 
Tom said he would not have liked 
to have Jock’s job, and referred to 
his ‘ Quixotic stories,’ but I wondered 
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how much he envied the big Scot’s 
unobtrusive qualities, while I tried 
to make out some of the highly 
complicated religious and philoso- 
phical books he lent me. The 
captain often came to pass the time ; 
he was blessed with the sailors’ 
charm that flutters the ladies’ hearts. 
That and his impeccable uniform, 
with his cap slightly tilted over his 
strong sunburnt face, was rather 
wasted in such a small ship. But 
Jock said he preferred his present 
rugged command to the admiration 
of passengers as a staff captain. 
The other officer, seen once and 
introduced to, was the first mate, 
who had been decorated for a gallant 
attempt to help in the rescue of a 
foundering ship a few years before. 
It was all in the papers, and I 
had wondered why the ship had had 
to go to the bottom after such 
strenuous efforts to save her, and 
what the man who risked his life 
was like. Now both questions were 
answered. The captain with his 
wartime submarines, the first officer 
and the stalwart Jock were the kind 
of men I believed all men to be 
when I was in my school-days. 
Before the weather got too rough, 
Tom arranged to give his holiday 
film-show, and those who were free 
to do so came to see it. His 
roving camera had been all over the 
south of England, making me feel 
homesick, then down the Rhine on 
a river steamer. Afterwards he 
showed some Swedish pictures. The 
photographs were interspersed with 
nostalgic verse, and some of the 
landscapes had beautiful girls in 
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the foreground, which got loud 
cheers from the audience. 

Meanwhile, that evening, the sea 
rose higher, and by the morning 
the inky blueness had changed to 
a jade green beneath a lowering 
sky. We were slithering about on 
gigantic, moving, olive - coloured 
mountains. Range upon range rose 
up towering and slapping the ship 
until even the cap bounced off my 
toothpaste tube. In the midst of 
it Mother Carey’s chickens topped 
the heights and swerved into the 
green valleys looking no bigger than 
swallows on the wing. 

“It’s the safest ocean in the 
world,” said Jock, as I peered 
nervously through the porthole. 
‘Just across the horizon on either 
side are parallel shipping-lanes ; in 
fact, there are ships all round us.” 

It was difficult to picture, bobbing 
about as we were on a heaving 
vastness, and I wondered how it 
looked from the air, and decided 
that Atlantic sailors must be the 
toughest in the world. Far tougher 
than I could be with any amount of 
resolution, because either looking 
sideways at Tom’s film-show or 
just plain seasickness ganged up on 
me in the form of a headache that 
made my head feel as if all the 
ship’s engines were inside it. To 
this day Jock does not believe that 
during the three days I stayed in 
my cabin I neither turned green 
nor was seasick. I lay drowned in 
semi-sleep, no longer conscious of 
being above or below the water. 
Changing slithering shadows lapped 
the pallid, creaking bulkheads, and 
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the days were born and died beneath 
the reflected spectre of endless 
waves. Green, everything was 
engulfingly green, even the appalling 
smell of cabbage that cooked in 
the galley one whole morning to 
windward of my open port, at which 
I balanced uncertainly every few 
hours, gulping great breaths of 
too-fresh air and striving to shake 
myself out of the nightmare of 
pain and fright of the highest seas 
I have ever seen. I had the feeling 
that even standing at the bows and 
looking down, one would see no 
wave; the colossal solidity of these 
monstrous floating masses could 
never be cleaved by anything as 
cork-like as this tiny ship. Yet 
life went on aboard, as I found to 
my discomfort when the decks 
were washed and icy salt drops 
splashed onto my berth. It was 
too late to shut the porthole without 
getting the full force of the spray 
from the upper deck. Just as I 
had rolled myself into a determined 
ball against the bulkhead out of 
range, the steward came in and 
insisted on changing all the bed- 
clothes. Jock said afterwards he 
had noticed the open porthole and 
had been heartlessly amused at the 
grubby shower-bath I must have 
been getting. The worst came 
just before we rounded the corner 
of Belle Isle. We were walloping 
and shuddering along, the unused 
hangers in the wardrobe cascading 
rustily from end to end of the rod, 
and all I could think of was how 
nice it would be if a helicopter 
could take me back to mother and 
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the cats. Then the Chief Steward 
came in after the supper-tray and 
said his wife was just as bad as I 
was at sea, and that it was only a 
matter of hours now before we got 
into the Straits. I handed him my 
Penguin Atlas and he pointed out 
where we were. 

“Tl send the steward in with 
some pills, and you'll feel fine in 
the morning.” 

And I did. Night wrought a 
change to glittering cold calmness 
of sea and sky, and ships came and 
went within sight. Tom, hung with 
cameras, leaned enthusiastically 
against the deck-rail, wishing he 
could be on both sides of the ship 
at the same time. He rubbed his 
hands at my reappearance and 
remarked how fit I looked. Jock 
was walking about without a duffel- 
coat, looking very smart and insisting 
that it wasn’t cold. (Homeward 
bound before the freeze-up six 
weeks later I saw what he meant.) 
The shores of distant islands were 
wreathed in mist like Japanese 
prints of Fujiyama. Then Jock 
pointed out two whales spouting, 
very far away, but his binoculars 
seemed to bring them close up to 
the ship. 

That evening I said, “ Perhaps 
I should send a telegram to Aunt 
Mary to let her know when to 
expect me.” 

The Captain, who was in the 
smoking-room, rose stiffly from the 
settee, one hand cupped, holding 
an imaginary ear-trumpet, the other 
extended shakily towards me. He 
advanced, very bent and tottery. 


“How are you, dear Su? My, 
how you have grown since I last 
saw you.” His voice cracked with 
age ! 

In came Jock. 

“You'll have quite a trek where 
you’re going,” he said, “all that 
way alone on a horse. You can 
ride, I take it?” 

He had been searching the map 
for the name of the place where 
the uncle and aunt lived, fifty 
miles outside Toronto; for I was 
going there after a week in Montreal 
with deaf Aunt Mary. 

* Not a sign of it,” he coritinued 
cheerfully, “‘ although if it’s in the 
direction of Aurora you'll have a 
few rivers to cross. Remember to 
look out for the fords well above the 
rapids. Pity about the Indians 
and those coyotes—they like fair 
hair. Ever heard what scalping 
sounds like ?” 

Autumn still smouldered on some 
of the trees on either side of the 
broad St Lawrence. Every wisp 
of smoke not visibly coming out of 
a chimney reminded me of Smee 
and Starky and the sinister sub- 
terranean den. At night I could 
almost hear the coyotes howling. 

“These Indians sneak up behind 
you without so much as a twig 
snapping; and they follow you for 
miles.” Jock added colour to the 
countryside through which we were 
slowly passing. The calm waters 
brought on a sort of address- 
exchanging mania with Tom; he 
dealt cards all round, and promised 
the Captain lots of foreign stamps 
for his twelve-year-old daughter. 
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He even offered to pay my return 
fare by air to Nevada where he 
lived. At this not only my mother’s 
face, but those of my two unknown 
aunts rose up before me, and I was 
not sure which aspect of the invitation 
Jock was finding so amusing. The 
two girls giggled a lot, and the 
German showed me a handsome 
pair of grey socks she had knitted 
all through the thick of the Atlantic, 
for both were about when I was hors 
de combat. I felt rather ashamed of 
being unable to speak their languages, 
and of the half-finished tapestry 
bird. 

Before he left America, Tom told 
me, he had almost finished building a 
log-cabin in the Rockies. During the 
three days going up the St Lawrence 
I learnt my way along the track 
leading to it, and almost felt the 
crunching of new fallen snow that 
marked the end of his year’s week- 
ends’ work up there. From some- 
where down below would come the 
busy thumping sound of the pump 
he was having sent out from a firm 
at Henley-on-Thames. Lots of 
creatures accustomed to the high 
silences would inspect it under the 
cover of dark, watching it from 
safe distance at first, then gradually 
taking it for granted, and even as 
a welcome signal of Tom’s arrival 
and extra food from his simple 
meals. One evening we were trying 
to think of a suitable name for 
the hut. I wanted ‘ Chipmunk’s 
Delight’ which he did not like, 
preferring something from Greek 
mythology, while Jock suggested 
‘Misty Isle’ or ‘Heather Bell.’ 





I do not think he had a log cabin 
in the Rocky Mountains in mind 
when he said it. For Jock, like 
all his breed, the only virtue of a 
shelter so far from his native land 
was that it could, if only by name, 
be made to remind him of home. 

Apart now from being unable to 
face the thought of leaving this 
friendly little ship, my chief worry 
was tipping. 

“ Must we go through all this 
again?” said Tom, when for the 
third time I asked him how much 
he thought I should give. Watching 
me closely he mentioned a mag- 
nificent sum, much more than the 
last. So I finally decided to stick 
to my original budget. Anyway, 
I should feel a worm on the all- 
too-soon day of disembarkation. 
The dollar and its tremendous 
value was something I was going 
to learn about; I sensed a hidden 
cult, a whole new set of standards 
and morals awaiting me there in the 
New World. I gave up asking 
Tom about it, and he glided across 
the smoking-room to adjust the 
loudspeaker, which he could just 
reach by standing on tiptoe. 

We came to Quebec on a frosty 
evening, ‘ Chateau front and back,’ 
the heights of Abraham, everything 
properly and impressively described 
elsewhere. Jock pointed out the 
bridge that looked too low for the 
ship’s mast to pass beneath it, and 
as we glided away from the lights 
of Quebec I was filled with fore- 
boding. The end of the journey 
and my unknown relations were at 
hand. 
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The ship was already docked 
when I awoke the next morning, 
and at seven-thirty the Chief Steward 
tapped smartly on the cabin door 
announcing that a gentleman was 
waiting for me on the quay. 
Fortunately I was dressed and packed, 
despite the Captain’s prediction that 
Aunt Mary would not fetch me 
until after her midday snooze. Out 
in the frosty sunshine I looked 
down from the deck at a tall well- 
dressed man standing on the quay. 
He called me cousin, saying that 
he was Aunt Mary’s son and 
had come to fetch me, but was 
not allowed on board until the 
immigration people had been. 

*T’ll come back and collect you 
after breakfast.” A Canadian accent 
was still new to me. 

Tom was already having breakfast 
and in the intervals of eating was 
doing more than the usual hand- 
rubbing and gleaming. His guinea- 
pig nose twitched, and if he had had 
silken whiskers like a mouse they 
would have been reduced to mere 
gleams of light by his efforts to 
scent a romance. 

“IT didn’t know he existed,” I 
replied to his inquiries about who 
had come to fetch me, and whether 
he was married. Towards the end 
of the meal he produced a wad of 
envelopes from his inside coat pocket 
and started dealing them round 
like playing-cards to every member 
of the ship’s company below the 
rank of officer within sight. He 
scattered his largesse with such 
abandon that I felt I had to tip 
the steward as quickly as possible 


and make my escape. I ran straight 
into the Captain. 

“TI should like to be introduced 
to this cousin of yours you know 
so little about, when he comes back 
to fetch you.” 

There was something in the 
Captain’s tone which suggested that 
my ‘typical English vagueness,’ as 
he had described my casual approach 
to the Canadian sojourn, had gone 
a bit too far. I felt more depressed 
with every minute, even Jock was 
regarding me severely over the 
Captain’s shoulder. 

Nigel Hamilton returned, tripping 
heavily on the top chicken-step of 
the gangway, while I tactfully 
removed and put on my gloves 
again to appear not to notice. He 
finally made it and bade me welcome 
to Canada. As soon as the Captain 
heard his name he shook hands; 
Nigel was the only son of Aunt 
Mary’s first marriage and I had 
mistaken the surname. Then Tom 
joined them and began taking 
photographs. 

Jock took me off to the now cold 
official smoking-room to cope with 
the immigration authorities. On 
the way he remarked that my new- 
found cousin looked rather nice, a 
naval type in fact. 

“I prefer a Scottish voice to a 
Canadian one,” I snapped, not 
sharing his enthusiasm over my 
relative. As I looked up from the 
passport formalities he was watching 
me with his usual irrepressible 
smile, and we went to collect the 
rest of the luggage from my cabin. 
The Chief Steward was waiting 
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there to say good-bye, and I had a 
moment of panic, wondering if 
Chief Stewards were tippable and 
if it mattered leaving this one 
untipped. But he shook hands 
like all the rest of them and wished 
me a happy holiday, and if I was 
not a rewarding passenger they 
were far too nice to let me know 
it. Jock grasped my hand in a 
bear-like hug as enveloping as the 
friendly atmosphere of the little 
ship. 

“Let me have a postcard, and 
be careful of those Indians.” I 
made a reluctant effort to get my 
hand back. 

Outside on the deck Tom, elbow- 
high to Nigel, was still holding his 
own. Nigel had offered him a lift to 
the air terminal in our taxi, he 
had not brought his own car in 
case it should get knocked about 
by my luggage. Suddenly we were 
on the quay, and the little cargo- 
vessel, already untidy with opened 
hatches and swinging cranes, a 
thing of the past. 

As we drove through the streets 
of Montreal I wished with all my 
heart that this was not journey’s 
end. If only I could have been 
going with Tom on to Nevada, 
where the atom bombs were tried 
out, or back again with Jock. Friend- 
ship and fun were fast slipping 
away, and as’ Tom’s diminutive 
figure, flanked by two vast suitcases, 
vanished into the flat-faced building, 
the grip of the next five weeks laid 
a heavy hand on my shoulder. 

“Thank you for meeting me at 
such an unearthly hour.” 

12 


“It made an excuse for quitting 
a party that bored me last night.” 

I huddled obstinately in the corner. 
Arrived and ushered into the thick- 
carpeted hall I felt about as shabby 
as my ancient suitcases looked. For 
a moment I glimpsed what Nigel 
must have felt, waiting on the 
grubby quayside in the early morning 
instead of in a tubular upholstered 
lounge, seeing and being seen by 
all who knew him at a civilised 
hour. 

Aunt Mary was a surprise, and 
very different from the Captain’s 
impersonation. She was sitting up 
in bed, just breakfasted, her blue 
hair smooth as the satin sheets and 
pillows, and her lips an expensive 
red, and her deafness was unnotice- 
able. The strong morning light 
was rarefied throughout the house 
by venetian blinds, and conservatory 
heat prevailed. I could not help 
thinking of the small puritanical 
grandmother on mother’s side of 
the family who used an ear-trumpet. 
On the few occasions when she 
breakfasted in bed she defied the 
winter chill of an unheated room 
with a number of comprehensive 
woollens known as ‘Granny’s 
bicycling suit,’ and there was a 
large black umbrella at the end of 
the bed which she put up if the 
light was too bright. 

“When you have recovered,” 
and here I wondered if Aunt Mary 
was referring to Nigel or the 
Atlantic crossing, “I am going to 
take you to a dress show on board 
the Maurainia. You will just have 
time for a bath and change.” 
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Housemaids in pink cotton dresses 
with white aprons ushered me to 
a highly polished spare room filled 
with beautiful furniture which neither 
opened nor shut and upon which I 
dared not put anything. 

Two hours later Aunt Mary, 
handsome in furs and diamonds, led 
me in what Tom called my vegetarian 
mink up the gangway of the 
Maurainia. We were met on deck 
and bowed down below to an 
enormous square space surrounded 
by tables. In the middle was a 
cold buffet all set with an illuminated 
ice fish as the centre-piece, fountains 
playing on it from all four corners 
of the table. It was quite impossible 
to hear what anyone said, but 
beautiful women kept stopping Aunt 
Mary and greeting her in either 
French or English, while a photog- 
rapher followed. I soon realised 
that it didn’t matter in the least if 
they were heard or being heard just 
as long as they were photographed 
talking to her. 

Champagne was brought as soon 
as we reached our table, which was 
just below a window. The thought- 
ful waiter opened it, letting out 
some of the heat and noise. I 


glanced out away from the exotic 
scented maelstrom at the cold winter 
workaday world. There, across the 
sluggish water, lay the Otterlodge. 
Rust stains marred her tubby sides, 
fore and aft her decks were piled 
high with crates, a blackish plume 
of smoke dying from her funnel. 
The sight of her landed me right 
back in another world, one of 
warmth and companionship, a place 
where dreams come true. Now a 
dream itself, I already looked back 
from the stern realities of the réle 
of poor relation for the next five 
weeks. ; 

“There’s my ship. The one I 
came in.” 

“How extraordinary!” The 
pencilled eyebrows of the woman 
to whom I had just been introduced 
shot up, and I was left admiring 
the back of her superbly coiffed 
hair and beautifully cut dress. 


Somewhere in the highlands a 
grey sea laps the dark rocks beneath 
the cloud-shrouded mountains; in 
the distance the islands are misty, 
and all about you the heather-bells 
grow almost down to the water’s 
edge. 
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HUSSENI’S HOUSE 


BY I. C. 


THE principal purpose of an Annual 
Report, as written by a Head of 
Department in Government, is to 
give a clear picture of what the 
Department has been doing during 
the previous twelve months, and 
tactfully to justify the expenditure 
of the funds provided for its running. 
With practice it is also possible to 
hint that more money would be 
welcome in the next Financial Year ; 
though that seldom bears fruit. 
The Report has further uses, such 
as the levelling of sly digs at the 
Secretariat, and the removal of the 
accumulated frustrations of twelve 
months’ administrative problems. 
Unfortunately the Secretariat usually 
acts as censor, so that few of these 
asides live to see the light of 
publication. 

Some time ago, when drafting 
my own Annual Report, I finished 
a sentence and paused to re-read it. 
It ran: ‘... It was stipulated in 
1949 that the house should stand 
for ten years; it is satisfying to 
report that this has been achieved.’ 

Gazing out of the window at the 
long grass and the eucalyptus-trees 
ruffled by the wind, my mind slid 
back ten years. I had arrived in 
Tanganyika only a few months 
previously, straight from England. 
I had a lot to learn. The newly- 


formed fisheries organisation which 
I had joined was beginning to deal 
with the recording of landings of 
fish at some of the main landing- 
places on the shores of the lake; 
one of these, of evident importance, 
was a very out-of-the-way spot, 
some eighty miles from the nearest 
town where our Headquarters were 
sited. My Boss, a_ forthright 
character, had decided that we 
should station three Africans at 
the place, and had taken up with the 
Secretariat the question of housing. 
After some correspondence, he had 
proposed building a permanent house 
with three rooms, using mud-brick 
and thatch. The Secretariat did 
not like the idea: they seemed to 
think that such a house would fall 
down within eighteen months—many 
of them do. However, my Boss 
pressed his point, and finally (as 
I now realise, in exasperation) the 
Secretariat replied that provided 
that the cost of such a house did 
not exceed one hundred pounds, 
and provided that it would stand 
for ten years, then its construction 
might proceed. Having thus laid 
down what they doubtless considered 
to be impossible conditions, the 
matter was closed, so far as they 
were concerned. 

It was this final letter which my 
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Boss laid before me when he called 
me into his office one day early in 
1949. 

“Ever built a house?” he asked 
me. ‘“ No, sir,” I said. 

He considered my reply for a 
little, then said: “Well, you'd 
better find out something about it, 
because the first thing you’ve got 
to do is to go out to Nyang’humbi 
and get a plot of ground from the 
village headman. Then you’ve got to 
start in and build a three-roomed 
mud-brick house on it that will 
stand up for ten years. So it had 
better be good. And you'll have 
to watch that you don’t overspend 
on that hundred pounds, or there'll 
be trouble about it.” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied faintly, 
feeling like someone ordered to 
pump out Lake Superior with a 
stirrup-pump and to make it snappy. 
“But—er—how do I—er—get 
started on a job like this?” 

My Boss looked up with an 
expression of surprise. ‘‘ You’ve 
got seven or eight Africans on the 
strength,” he said. “ Take on an 
African mason, and put him down 
in the books as a clerk or something 
—we’ve got plenty of vacancies— 
and then get going. All right?” 
he concluded. 

There was nothing to say to that 
except “Yes, sir,” for the Boss 
obviously did not want to be pestered 
that morning. I left his office and 
went in search of my mentor, 
Sergeant-major Husseni. He, for 
some reason best known to himself, 
had taken me under his wing since my 
arrival, and was teaching me Swahili, 


explaining to me about the various 
kinds of fish, and generally trying 
to turn me from a dim greenhorn 
into a more useful member of the 
Department. He was a fine old 
man, whose memory went back to 
German days in East Africa. He 
could recall, in vivid anecdote, the 
hanging of malefactors from a hori- 
zontal limb of a big wild fig-tree 
outside what is now the Standard 
Bank of South Africa. He had 
served in the Army in the 1914-18 
War, and thereafter for more than 
twenty years in the police, and 
during this period had enjoyed-many 
unusual experiences in various parts 
of East Africa. Above all, he was 
extremely knowledgeable about local 
matters, and had the manner of a 
diplomat born when dealing with 
tricky problems. A great character. 

* Husseni,” I called, from the 
doorway. “Effendi,” came the 
immediate reply, and the old man 
appeared from round the corner, 
drew himself up to attention and 
saluted—an invariable routine with 
him which always put me off my 
stride a little. 

“* Husseni,” I said to him, “ we 
have to get a plot of ground at 
Nyang’humbi and build a three- 
roomed house on it which will not 
cost more than a hundred pounds 
and will last for ten years. Can 
you find me a mason?” 

A look of faint surprise crossed 
his face at such a—to him—ridiculous 
question, but his reply was as proper 
as ever. 

“Of course, effendi,” he said. 
“I know a good man who is even 














now looking for work. 
bring him to see you?” 

“Please do, Husseni,” I replied. 
The old man went through his 
‘end of conversation’ drill—one 
pace step back, a real sergeant- 
major salute, right turn and break 
away; then he took his bicycle 
from its place against the wall and 
departed. 

Later in the morning I was intro- 
duced to the man who was to be 
our general factotum in the build- 
ing business—Mr Samson Ikonge. 
Husseni brought him into my office, 
and my immediate impression was 
of a smallish, tousled individual 
who reminded me irresistibly of 
Beatrix Potter’s Tom Kitten. Unlike 
Tom, however, he had a most 
engaging grin. In a short while, 
with the assistance of Husseni (my 
Swahili still being rudimentary) 
a working arrangement had been 
made, under which Mr Ikonge 
would be employed for an indefinite 
. period as soon as we were ready 
to start building. 

That done, Husseni arranged for 
a local carpenter to make wooden 
moulds for the production of mud- 
bricks. I then sat down for my 
first excursion into the realms of 
architecture. It is surprisingly diffi- 
cult—as I soon found—for a layman 
to remember all the little details 
involved in the lay-out of a house— 
even when the house is of the 
simplest kind. In working out the 
length, one forgets to allow for the 
thickness of the internal walls; the 
height of the rooms is something 
about which one has only the 
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haziest idea, and so on. In the end 
I had produced a picture of some- 
thing resembling a child’s draw- 
ing, strictly rectangular and with- 
out frills. Rather dubiously I took 
it in to show the Boss, expecting 
him to reject it out of hand. But 
he seemed to think that it would 
do. “After all,” he remarked, 
“we don’t have to contend with 
the town planners out there.” I 
reported the small progress already 
made, and he nodded. “ You'd 
better try to get out to Nyang’humbi 
in the next day or two and see about 
a site for the house; take Husseni 
with you,” he said. 

I was able to go out the following 
day. I could not afford better 
transport than a motor-cycle. How- 
ever, this was a Triumph Speed 
Twin, and even on the rather rough 
dirt-roads it went along quite well. 
I took Husseni on the pillion. 
He had not been on a motor-cycle 
for more than ten years, and was 
much impressed by the performance. 
“Tt is like an aeroplane, effendi,” 
he told me in surprised tones, when 
we stopped for a short while at a 
ferry over a river. 

Arrived at Nyang’humbi we sought 
out the Mwanangwa, the village 
headman, whom I had met on a 
previous visit. He was a pleasant, 
youngish man, whose cheerful smile 
showed off to full advantage his 
brilliantly - white front teeth, filed 
to sharp points in the traditional 
Sukuma fashion. Having greeted 
him, I told him in simple terms 
what I wanted. There was a good 
deal of discussion, and after the 
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elucidation by Husseni of certain 
details, we went out to look at the 
possibilities on the ground. This 
did not take long, and before 
Husseni and I left to return home, 
we had obtained provisional approval 
from the headman to put up our 
house on a piece of ground about 
a hundred yards from the beach. 
The spot chosen was rather higher 
than the surrounding land, to ensure 
that it remained dry during the 
rains. The headman undertook to 
obtain the Chief’s approval of the 
arrangement, but assured us that 
he could see no difficulty in doing 
that. 

As we left, Husseni remarked to 
me, sotto voce, that that might be 
perfectly true, but he thought it 
would do no harm to call in and 
see the Chief ourselves on the way 
home and have a chat about it. 
As the Chief’s boma lay only a 
little way off our road home, we 
did so. We were welcomed by one 
of the old man’s sons and conducted 
to where his father was sitting under 
the shade of a tree. Chairs were 
brought, and we settled down to 
discuss a wide variety of topics, 
far removed from that which had 
brought us there. The Chief was 
an impressive-looking figure, with a 
thin moustache, and a multi-coloured 
silken turban on his head—a refresh- 
ing change from the more modern 
potentate in European clothes and 
‘Bombay bowler’! He had a 
ready flow of small talk. Yes, 
praise God, the cotton promised 
well this year. More was being 
grown every year. The fishing— 


praise God again—had been good. 
His thirtieth son had married a few 
weeks previously. How many sons 
had he? Oh! forty-five. Slightly 
shaken, I pondered the productional 
advantages of polygamy. 

Gradually the conversation was 
steered round nearer the subject in 
hand. Had I and the sergeant- 
major come far today ? Had we had 
a good safari? Whence had we 
come and whither were we going 
that day? And so forth. Presently 
the topic of starting recording- 
stations was raised, and the purpose 
of our day’s trip revealed. The old 
man nodded slowly. 

We parted on excellent terms, with 
an assurance that there would be 
no difficulty about allowing us to 
build a house on the spot we had 
chosen. When the Mwanangwa 
brought the matter up it would have 
his blessing. And so we left him, 
sped on our way with wishes for a 
safe journey. He was a delightful 
old man, and I visited him on a 
number of occasions subsequently, 
simply for the pleasure of a little 
conversation with him, and occasion- 
ally to leave him a guinea-fowl or 
francolin after a day’s shooting. 

About ten days later a note came 
in from the Chief’s office saying 
that we might proceed with the 
work whenever we wished. I told 
Husseni, and a little smile flickered 
over his face. “Ah, effendi,” he 
murmured confidently in Swahili, 
“it is always good to have a tongue 
that carries a little honey on its 
tip ! ” 

With the site assured, I spent 
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the next few days purchasing cement, 
timber, nails and so forth, and 
extracting on loan, from those who 
had them, shovels, stone hammers, 
karais (flat, metal bowls used for 
carrying anything from mortar to 
food), jembes—hoes—and all the other 
tools that seemed to me essential 
for building operations. My brick 
moulds were ready, and it was pos- 
sible to consider a day of departure. 
But first I had to arrange transport 
for the materials and for the men 
who would come out to begin 
making the bricks. I went to see 
the District Commissioner, who was 
the proud possessor of an elderly 
Bedford light lorry. He, out of the 
goodness of his heart, agreed to 
lend me his lorry, less driver, free 
of charge, if I replaced the petrol 
used. Thankfully I agreed; it 
was not until I had left the office 
that the significance of the phrase 
‘less driver’ came home to me. 
At that time the Department had 
no vehicles of its own—and no 
drivers. Indeed, apart from the 
Boss, there was nobody, except 
myself, who could drive, and I had 
not handled a lorry of any kind for 
over five years. However, there it 
was, and I had no option but to 
appoint myself driver to deliver a 
very full load of men and materials 
to a point eighty miles away. “ Tell 
all the men,” I instructed Husseni, 
“that we shall leave at half-past 
eight on Thursday morning.” There 
came the customary reply, “‘ Ndtyo, 
effendi; sawa-sawa, etfendi!” 

At that time I had not yet learnt 
my lesson, but it was not long after 


nine o’clock before the lorry was 
loaded, and the six men I was taking 
perched on top. Husseni, as befitted 
his age and status, travelled in the 
cab with me. The lorry, as I have 
mentioned, was elderly. On the 
level stretches out of the town I 
managed to work up to a speed of 
twenty-five miles an hour, which 
appeared to be the vehicle’s terminal 
velocity. As the mile-long climb 
drew nearer I confided to Husseni 
my doubts about the lorry’s ability 
to get up it. But he was undismayed. 
“Don’t worry, effendi,” he said, 
“this is an old lorry, and it has 
passed this way on safari many times 
before. It is not young, like the 
youth of today, who are useless and 
gutless; no, effendi, I tell you it 
is old, and it is good. Have no 
fear! It will climb the hill.” 

I was still considering this unusual 
viewpoint when we reached the 
hill. The speed fell as I changed 
into successively lower gears, and we 
ground up the slope. But the old 
man was right. In bottom gear, 
with my foot jammed hard down, 
the old vehicle settled for a speed 
of about five miles an hour and 
kept going, without hesitation, until 
we finally topped the last rise. I 
saw Husseni looking at me out of 
the corner of his eye. I laughed. 
* All right,” I told him, “I give 
you best, mzee [old man], but I 
never thought she would do it!” 
He smiled, but made no comment. 

And so we continued—slowly on 
the level, a little faster downhill, 
and very slowly on the—fortunately 
few—hills, until we reached the 
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point where we had to turn off the 
road and drive across the bush for 
about a mile to reach Nyang’humbi. 
This was a bumpy stretch, over 
dried and ridged black-cotton soil, 
and there were shouts and laughter 
from the passengers as first one and 
then another was nearly dislodged. 
The lorry ploughed through long 
grass and low bush, while I scanned 
the ground ahead anxiously to avoid 
the ant-bear holes. Presently we 
emerged on to firm, flat ground, 
and the houses of the village came 
into sight, with the blue waters of 
the lake beyond. 

By dodging through gaps in the 
prickly-pear hedges surrounding the 
village, I was able eventually to 
bring the lorry to rest right on the 
site of the house. The Mwanangwa 
appeared, followed, as always in 
Africa, by a crowd of children. 
Arrangements were quickly made 
for the accommodation of my men 
for an indefinite period, and for the 
storage of the materials until they 
were required. (Where but in 
Africa—and possibly Ireland—can 
arrangements be made so quickly 
and easily ?) 

I conferred with Husseni about 
the manufacture of bricks. To me 
this sounded like a major under- 
taking, and the moulds had been 
made to his specifications without 
my full appreciation of what was 
involved. He was unyerturbed. 
“ There is a spot close by, effendi, 
which will give us excellent earth 
for bricks. I shall get the men on 
to building a banda where the 
bricks can be stored, in case of 


rain, and that part of the work will 
go ahead well. We must also have 
stone for the foundations.” I cursed 
under my breath. I had quite 
forgotten the foundations. And 
there was not so much as a pebble 
in sight. The nearest stone I could 
think of was on a granite kopje 
about twelve miles back along the 
road. For a moment I was seized 
by something approaching panic, 
as I thought of having to take 
everything back to Headquarters 
and explain that I could not start 
building because there was no stone. 

Then Husseni continued, “‘ There 
is good stone on the small hill about 
a mile on the other side of the road. 
If you agree, effendi, I will see the 
Arab at Solima who has a lorry; 
I will send men to collect stone, 
and when it is ready, he will transport 
it for us to the site.” 

My panic receded. “ And how 
much is this likely to cost ?” I asked. 

** Oh, not much, effendi,” was the 
reply. “I expect that I shall be 
able to persuade him to do the job 
for perhaps thirty shillings a trip.” 

This seemed reasonable, so I asked 
him to make the necessary arrange- 
ments when he was ready to have 
the stone moved. 

With everything now set to go 
ahead, I prepared to leave with the 
lorry, telling Husseni that I would 
send Samson, within a few days, 
to help with brickmaking, and that 
I would follow in a fortnight’s time 
to get the house marked out on the 
ground. 

Sixteen days later I rode out on 
my motor-cycle. I was surprised 
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at the progress. The grass had 
been cleared away from the site, 
and a bundle of sharpened stakes 
lay ready to hand for marking out 
the plan. A good-sized, grass- 
thatched banda stood near the site, 
with a stock of mud-bricks stacked 
inside it. Close to it was a pit, 
already of some depth, in which 
three men were busy trampling a 
glorious pool of blackish mud, under 
Husseni’s supervision. He came 
forward to greet me, and I saw 
at once that supervision had not 
been confined to standing at the 
edge of the pit watching others 
work. He was muddy to the knees, 
but full of enthusiasm. 

“This is fine earth, effendi,” 
he explained, “‘ and the bricks made 
from it are first-class.” 

He took me into the shed to 
show me, and I was surprised at 
the quality and strength of the 
finished bricks. He deliberately 
dropped two on the ground, and 
there was no sign of cracking. They 
were large objects, about eighteen 
inches long and nine inches square, 
and quite heavy. I asked how it 
was that they were so strong when 
they had only been sun-dried, and 
not burnt. Husseni explained that 
much depended upon the type of 
earth, but that care in manufacture 
was also very important. He took 
me out to the pit where the men 
were working, in order to demon- 
strate what he meant. 

“ First, effendi,’ he told me, 
“the earth must be mixed with 
water to make mud. This mud 
must be neither too thin nor too 


thick, and it must be very well 
mixed up. That is what the men 
are doing now, trampling about in 
the pit.” 

“And you too,” 
glancing at his legs. 

“Yes, effendi,” he said, “the 
young men of today have to be 
taught carefully and watched much.” 

We saw the prepared mud being 
shovelled into a karai and carried 
to a spot near the pit where the 
mould had been set on a piece of 
hard, bare ground. The three 
divisions of the mould were carefully 
filled with mud, which was well 
packed down. The mould was then 
carefully lifted, being gently shaken 
at the same time. As it came free, 
the fresh bricks were left lying on 
the ground. Nothing could have 
been neater, or more simple. 

“We leave them there for a 
couple of days until they have 
hardened,” Husseni explained, “‘ and 
then we move them to one side, so 
that we have room. They are left 
in the sun, then, until they are 
fully dried—in this weather that 
takes a week or a little more. Then 
we put them in the banda so that 
they will not be damaged by a 
chance shower.” 

We went over to the site and 
began the task of marking out the 
plan of the house, using the stakes 
and a ball of twine which I had 
brought with me. Having forgotten 
my Euclid and there being no square 
for checking the angle of the corners, 
it was some time before I was able 
to get the last two walls to meet— 
a rather embarrassing situation. 


I remarked, 
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However, in the end the position 
for the outside walls was staked 
out satisfactorily, and repeated check- 
ing confirmed agreement of the 
dimensions with the plan. There- 
after the marking out of the internal 
walls presented no difficulty. I 
stood back and surveyed the shape 
doubtfully ; it looked fantastically 
small for a three-roomed house. 

We went on to discuss future 
work, and Husseni mentioned the 
question of timber for the roof 
structure. I suggested bringing out 
a load of sawn timber, but he advised 
against it. In the west of Ukerewe 
Island, some thirty miles to the 
north, there were, he said, several 
species of tree, growing in the 
forest, which were renowned, when 
dry, for their strength and resistance 
to attack by insects. The timber 
was very hard and durable and 
much sought-after by Africans for 
building-work. Husseni suggested 
using these which, he told me, 
were available for the trouble of 
cutting them. This seemed an 
excellent idea, and would help to 
reduce costs. Accordingly, having 
estimated our requirements, I sailed 
for Ukerewe to cut and load poles 
with the boat’s crew. 

It was an area which I had not 
previously visited, and in the brilliant 
afternoon sunlight the white beaches 
were dazzling. The forest grew 
thickly right down to the water’s 
edge, a great net of creepers 
twining through the foliage. There 
was little motion on the water, and 
I was able to anchor close inshore 
off the rather exposed beach, making 


a mental resolution to find a better 
anchorage in which to spend the 
night. 

Leaving one man to tend the 
launch, I and the other three 
members of the crew went ashore 
in the dinghy. We pulled it well 
up on the sand and, in single file, 
took a track leading into the forest. 
There was the usual discussion 
among the crew about the likelihood 
of meeting snakes—all of them 
deadly poison, according to the 
African. But that is not bad policy 
if one lacks detailed knowledge. 

At first the path ran through a 
kind of clearing—the result, probably, 
of previous cutting—but after a 
hundred and fifty yards it plunged 
into the forest proper. The abundant 
grass underfoot disappeared, and 
there was hardly any vegetation. 
It was dim and cool, with a greenish 
light, almost like being under water. 
In every direction there were tree- 
trunks standing straight up from the 
forest floor, like an army of pencils, 
but there were few of any size, 
and nothing even remotely resembling 
the forest giants of West Africa. 
In many ways it reminded me of 
an overgrown plantation of ash and 
sycamore at home. I turned to 
Sadiki, the coxswain. 

** Well, Sadiki,” I said, “I see 
plenty of trees. Which are the 
ones we want?” 

He waved his hand round him 
in a sweeping gesture. “ Every- 
where, Bwana,” he said. ‘“ These 
are all mega and mbaramsato, the 
sort of poles we want.” 

We spent the rest of that afternoon 
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cutting and stacking ; the wood was 
hard and very heavy, so that it 
was strenuous work. Our aim was 
to get a hundred thin poles, with 
a butt diameter of about three 
inches. These would serve as rafters. 
In addition, some lengths of five 
to six-inch diameter were needed 
‘ for the roof-trees and supports. 
The work went well, and when we 
knocked off towards dusk there 
did not remain much to be cut. 
There were plenty of tsetse fly in 
the forest—big black chaps with a 
bite like a red-hot needle—and these 
were a continuous irritation. They 
were also an incentive to us to 
do the job quickly and depart. 

Starting at first light the following 
day, we soon finished cutting; and 
then began the back-breaking task 
of carrying the cut poles out of the 
forest and down to the beach. Their 
weight was astonishing, and long 
before all the poles were out, we 
were regretting the need for so many. 
The tsetse caught us in unguarded 
moments when no hand was available 
to brush them off, and if a pole 
weighed forty pounds when it was 
first picked up, I would have sworn 
that it weighed a hundred before 
it reached the beach. 

By the time they were all stacked 
on the sand, the afternoon ‘sea 
breeze’ had started to blow, and the 
task of ferrying off batches of this 
unwieldy cargo became increasingly 
hazardous. We were using a fourteen- 
foot dinghy, and with such a load it 
would have been difficult enough to 
paddle off to the anchorage in calm 
water; against the wind and in a bit 


of a lop it was a fiendish task. More- 
over, we could not afford to lose a 
pole overboard, since we had found 
early on, when considering the 
possibility of towing them off to the 
launch, that they sank like stones. 
A further point, which we did not 
discover until later, was that with 
each load a few tsetse came off 
too, and took refuge in odd corners, 
emerging to feed when opportunity 
offered. It took us several days to 
get rid of them finally. 

Presently we had to abandon 
loading operations on account of 
wind and sea. Pulling up the 
anchor, we moved over to the lee 
of a small island where we could 
spend the night in peace. 

Next morning we completed load- 
ing early, while the off-shore breeze 
prevailed and the stretch between 
the beach and the launch was 
correspondingly calm. Then with 
a sigh of relief I weighed anchor 
and sailed away from what had 
been a much tougher little interlude 
than I had anticipated. 

Returning to Nyang’humbi, I 
found that there was far too much 
of an on-shore sea running for us 
to be able to off-load the poles that 
evening, so we anchored a little 
way off under the shelter of a 
convenient point, and did the job 
in quick time the following morning. 

Work had gone on well in my 
absence, and the foundations were 
well advanced. Samson was hard at 
work, and seemed to prefer build- 
ing proper to brickmaking. I was 
rather startled to find that instead 
of cement he was using mud from 
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the brick-pit as mortar to bind the 
stones. An acquaintance in the 
Public Works Department, whom I 
had consulted about building techni- 
calities, had stressed the importance 
of hard foundations—less from the 
point of view of strength than from 
that of making them proof against 
the passage of termites. I mentioned 
this to Husseni and to Samson, 
but neither seemed perturbed about 
it, and Husseni assured me that it 
was normal practice among Africans. 
With this assurance—and being too 
inexperienced to know better—I 
accepted the arrangement. It was 
an acceptance which I was to regret 
later on. 

I was not able to get out again 
to Nyang’humbi for several weeks, 
but when I did, the transformation 
on the site was amazing. The brick- 
pit was twice the previous size, 
and what appeared to be an enormous 
building stood on the site. I looked 
at it in silence, remembering the 
smallness of the plan when Husseni 
and I had marked out the house 
on my previous visit. 

Husseni and the rest of the men, 
however, were enthusiastic. Apart 
from Husseni himself, who had 
had a good deal to do with work 
of this kind during his time in the 
police, none of them had ever 
undertaken such an ambitious project. 
Husseni explained that he was 
anxious to get the building finished 
so that the roof could go on. The 
haste, he explained, was because if 
thatching work were not completed 
within the next few weeks, the grass 
in the bush would become dry 
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enough to burn, and it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to get 
the necessary thatching material. 
Until building was finished, he was 
too short of men to take anyone off 
brickmaking and general labouring 
work. Fortunately there was a 
way round that difficulty, and before 
I left he had been instructed to 
engage two men locally to cut grass 
on a piece-work basis. He himself 
had already undertaken to find a 
professional thatcher who would do 
the job far better than we could do 
it ourselves. With a short list of 
‘requirements’ in my pocket, I 
left, promising to be back about 
ten days later. 

My next visit was impressed upon 
my memory by the fact that while 
I was ‘ yet a great way off ’—to be 
exact, about a thousand yards— 
and long before I could see the 
village, I caught sight of the roof 
of a house which I could not recall 
seeing on previous visits. It stuck 
up above the top of the ridge behind 
Nyang’humbi like the tower of an 
East Anglian church above the 
countryside. With thatching for a 
roof, a good steep pitch is essential 
to ensure that rain-water runs off 
instead of soaking through (The 
same applies even to tiled roofs, 
but the maxim is sometimes over- 
looked in the course of building !) 
In consequence, if the walls of the 
house had looked vast on the previous 
occasion, the thatch now looked 
out of all proportion to the size of 
the walls. The general effect was 
reminiscent of a well-developed 
button mushroom. However, when 
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the sun was high in the sky, I had 
to admit that the large overhang 
of the eaves gave a delightful belt 
of coolness all round, and although 
it was a hot day, the rooms were 
every bit as cool as those of my 
own house. Everywhere there was 
a pleasant aroma of new-made hay 
from the thatch. 

Husseni took me inside with 
pride to point out how he and 
Samson had arranged the roof 
structure. The gable-ends, the ridge- 
pole, and the latter’s supports on 
the two internal dividing walls were 
as solid-looking as old oak beams 
in an English cottage, and, in their 
rough-hewn form, almost as attrac- 
tive. The thin poles had been 
laid from the ridge-pole down to 
the wall-plate (where they had been 
secured by nails) in a fan-shaped 
form to accommodate the general 
shape of the roof. Lashed across 
these rafters, and running parallel 
with the top of the walls, were 
lengths of split sisal pole, a tough 
but (when dry) very light growth 
which carries the flowers of the sisal 
plant. Laid on the sisal-pole laths 
was the thatch proper. The whole 
effect was neat and practical, and 
I felt the greatest admiration for 
men who could devise such a 
pleasing, yet utilitarian, structure. 

“Now, effendi,” came the voice 
of Husseni from behind me, as I 
stood in one of the rooms, studying 
the roof, “‘ there remain a few little 
jobs to be done before our work is 
completed.” 

“Yes, Husseni,” I replied, “ tell 
me about them.” 


“ Effendi,” he continued, “‘ Samson 
can now do the floors, and when 
those are dry we should have Mr 
Philip, the carpenter [who had made 
our doors, frames and so forth], to 
mount the doors and window- 
shutters in their frames. It will 
be better that he should do that 
work.” I agreed that Mr Philip 
should come out for a day, on the 
bus. 

** Then, effendi,” went on Husseni, 
“the walls must be coated with 
cement on the outside as well as 
on the inside. When that is dry, 
we should paint it with whitewash, 
so that our house may look good 
to strangers, as well as be pleasing 
to those who live in it.” I undertook 
to send out a bag of lime. 

“When all is done,” went on 
Husseni yet again, “‘ you will agree, 
effendi, that there should be some 
paint on the woodwork to protect 
it from the weather.” That was 
perfectly reasonable, and I added 
‘ green paint’ to my list. “ Is there 
anything else, Husseni ?” I asked. 

“ That is all, effendi,” he replied, 
“‘ lakini iko neno moja—but there 
is one thing.” My heart sank a 
little ; I had met this phrase before, 
and it portended anything from 
wanting a day off to a major problem. 
* Yes,” I said, “‘ what is that ?” 

“ Effendi,” he replied, “this is 
a good house and will stand for 
many years. Such houses where the 
servants of the Serekali live will see 
strangers who come to visit our 
people. It is fitting that such 
houses should be entirely correct, in 
order that the strangers may see 
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that the Government does all things 
properly.” 

“Yes,” I said, wondering fran- 
tically what would be coming next. 

“For that reason, effendi,” con- 
tinued the old man, “we must 
build a kitchen and we must build 
a latrine—a latrine which would 
satisfy even Bwana Afya [the Health 
Inspector].” 

I relaxed. The proposals were 
fair enough. It was not until later 
that I discovered that Husseni had 
‘a thing’ about latrines. To him 
they were the most important part 
of the construction job. “‘ That’s 
all right,” I told him. “I agree 
with you; go ahead and finish both 
kitchen and latrine as time permits.” 

When I paid my next visit, the 
floors were finished, and although 
they had been done by rule of 
thumb, they were almost fit to play 
billiards on. They were certainly 
much superior to those in my own 
house, where there were various 
cracks and patches, and no table 
would ever dream of standing on 
all four legs at once. The doors 
and window-shutters had been fixed 
and painted, and the kitchen—a 
small, thatched, mud-brick building 
—had been constructed at one side 
of the ‘ yard’ in front of the house. 
At the moment work appeared to 
be centred in the far corner of the 
‘ yard,’ where a great pile of sand 
rose skyward. With Husseni I 
went over to see what was happening 
—the old man having vouchsafed 
not one word in explanation. When 
I reached the pile I was staggered. 
There before me was a pit, about 


six feet by four, and at least twenty 
feet deep. 

**Good heavens, Husseni,” I 
exclaimed, ‘‘ what on earth is this ?” 

His face split into a beaming smile. 
** Hicho ndicho m choo, effendi,” 
he replied, bursting with pride. 
(A free translation would be, ‘ This 
’ere is a latrine to end all latrines.’) 
And it was. A rickety ladder made 
of sisal poles ran down one side of 
the pit, and at the bottom two 
men were still excavating, although 
they had already reached the water- 
table and were working in a slush 
of mud. 

I did not want to hurt the old 
man’s feelings, but I felt that, for 
three men, the latrine was likely 
to be sufficient for a century of use! 
Carefully choosing my words, I 
suggested that it was deep enough. 
He considered my statement. ‘“‘ Yes, 
effendi,” he replied presently, 
“perhaps you are right. We shall 
level off the bottom, and then build 
a floor of strong timber over the 
top, and a little house on top of that. 
Then truly we shall have a ‘ choo’ 
that will be an example to all men 
for miles around.” 

** And an everlasting memorial to 
you, too, Husseni,” I reflected. 

I left with an assurance that I 
should be told when everything 
had been finished, so that I could 
come out to inspect the camp before 
the house was occupied. There 
did not seem to be any need to 
come out before then; it was 
obvious that Husseni and Samson 
between them knew far more about 
building houses than I did. 
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Nearly three weeks more passed 
before I received a short note from 
Husseni, by hand of one of the bus- 
drivers. It was written, like all 
his correspondence, in block capitals, 
and, translated, read as follows : 

‘ Greetings to my master, master of 
the fishes. And after greetings I 
inform you that we have been blessed 
by God and our work has prospered, 
indeed it is finished. I rely upon 
you to come out soon if you are 
able to inspect the house and those 
who have worked on it. The 
dialect word which he used for 
‘inspect? was a delightful angli- 
cisation of a good military word, 
“ ku-spekshun. I stored it away 
in my mind for future use. 

I left by launch a week later and 
spent the night in a convenient 
anchorage on the way. It was 
desirable to arrive fairly early in 
the morning ; for the anchorage off 
Nyang’humbi was exposed to the 
afternoon wind and the holding was 
none too good. However, the water 
was like glass when I dropped 
anchor at eight o’clock that morning. 
The light off-shore breeze carried 
pleasant scents of burning grass, 
and a blue haze of smoke spread 
over the hinterland. After breakfast 
I went ashore in the dinghy. The 
old man was waiting for me at the 
boat-landing, looking very smart, 
and obviously pleased with life, to 
judge from the real ‘ Guards’ salute 
which he produced. He led the 
way up the track from the beach, 
and as soon as I got clear of the 
tall grass I saw the house in all its 
glory. The walls had been newly 


lime-washed and were dazzling in 
the morning sunlight. The thatch 
hai been trimmed off neatly all 
round the eaves. The window- 
shutters (I could not see the doors 
from that angle) glistened with 
new green paint. The general 
mess that surrounds all new houses 
before the builders have left had 
been cleared away, and the kitchen 
and Husseni’s beloved choo (both 
neat little thatched buildings) stood 
decorously at a little distance from 
the house. A newly planted hedge 
of manara (a kind of euphorbia) 
ran round the plot, and the bare 
ground in front of the house had 
been carefully tidied and swept. 
The old man took me first to 
where the small party of men who 
had been concerned with the building 
were drawn up like a guard of 
honour. I had to inspect them, 
and then formally open the doors 
of the three separate rooms, and 
inspect each one. After that I was 
taken out to have a look at the 
kitchen and, of course, the choo. 
Remembering, as I entered the 
latter, what was below me, I felt 
like a condemned man stepping on 
to the trap. However, nothing gave 
way, and the little hut had been 
very neatly finished off and lime- 
washed, both inside and out. Finally 
I went out again into the compound, 
and standing in the shade of the 
eaves made a short speech in my 
halting Swahili, congratulating the 
men on the job they had done. 
I then shook hands all round, and 
the ‘opening ceremony’ was con- 
sidered to be over. The three men 
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who were to stay and work there 
began to move their belongings 
into the house, and I prepared to 
return home in the boat with the 
remainder. 

On checking up, I found that 
the ‘book cost’ of the whole job 
was £97, so my Boss was perfectly 
satisfied. I never explained about 
the frightening number of ‘concealed 
subsidies’ which had helped to 
keep the cost down below the 
stipulated figure, but he had been 
many years in Africa, and I am 
perfectly certain that he knew exactly 
what was going on. 

By rights that should be the end 
of the story, but there is a small 
postscript still to come. The rains 
that year were exceptionally heavy 
and prolonged, and when they were 
about half-way through, I made a 
boat safari (the road being completely 
closed) to leave Husseni at Nyang’- 
humbi for a few days while I went on 
to deal with various matters elsewhere. 
The night before I returned to 
pick him up there was a tremendous 
storm, with rain, in the form of 
almost solid water, thunder, lightning 
and a fifty-knot wind. I was in 
a snug anchorage, but even so I 
spent half an hour in the wheel- 
house on anchor-watch, with the 
crew standing by in case we had to 
sail in a hurry. In the morning 
the air was cold and fresh after the 
rain, and I went ashore to see Husseni 
soon after sunrise, having run across 
to Nyang’humbi first thing. As 
I walked up to the house from 
the shore, I was puzzled by the 


appearance of our camp. It looked 
somehow different, but I could not 
decide what had altered. Suddenly 
I realised what it was; the house 
and the kitchen were there, but I 
could see no sign of the choo. 
Husseni met me on the path, his 
face a picture of concern. 

“‘ Jambo, Husseni!” I greeted 
him; “what is the news of the 
morning ? And what has happened 
to the choo?” 

“Effendi,” he replied, in the 
tones of one mourning a dear 
friend, newly dead, “‘ the news of the 
morning is good, but is also 4 little 
bad. There was a catastrophe in 
the night. It was the rain. When 
I built our choo I laid the timbers 
well across the pit, but the water 
ran down and softened the edges, 
and the weight was too much, and 
Kumbe ! Imezama [Lo and behold! 
it has sunk].” 

We walked over to inspect the 
wreckage. Imezama was about 
right. The top of the thatch was 
visible, level with the ground, but 
the building and the floo1ing timbers 
had been swallowed up as cleanly 
as was the centre of the Bielefeld 
Viaduct in the subterranean crater 
formed by the first ‘Grand Slam’ 
earthquake bomb. 

Husseni has never forgotten this 
shattering blow to his pride, although 
he can laugh about it now. For 
my part, I decided that, since the 
house had stood firm in accordance 
with requirements, the fate of one 
of its accessories could very well 
be excluded from the official record. 
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COMMENT 


As 1959 passed into 1960, the Election 
year for the United States, the pace 
significantly quickened and things 
began to happen. The first of these 
was the announcement by Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York 
that he had finally decided not to 
seek the Republican nomination for 
President, and was not interested in 
the Vice-Presidency. The fact is 
that the Governor had been going 
round the country, trying to assess 
the amount of support he was likely 
to get, and had found that it was 
very little. Some of the States he 
was expecting to back him were 
already committed to his rival, Vice- 
President Nixon, and the general 
situation appeared so unfavourable 
for the Governor that he was prob- 
ably wise to disclaim any ambition 
to be elected this year. It is now 
very unlikely that he would get the 
Republican nomination, with the 
White House putting all its influence 
behind Vice-President Nixon; and 
even if the Governor were successful, 
he might very well be defeated in the 
Election itself. In the circumstances, 
the better course was to beat a 
dignified retreat and to bide his 
time. He is young enough to be 
able to afford to wait. 

With his most prominent com- 
petitor out of the way, the path of 


Vice-President Nixon looks plain 
enough. Although he still has his 
detractors, during the last two years 
he has grown much in reputation, 
and the part he played in ending 
the great Steel Strike has un- 
doubtedly increased his and the 
Republican chances. Four years 
ago they were indeed small; today 
the betting would be about even. 
Meanwhile, the Democrats have 
also been moving. Mr Kennedy, 
son of a previous Ambassador in 
London, has announced his firm 
intention to seek the Democratic 
nomination. At the moment he is 
the only candidate in the field. In 
his favour are his energy and general 
popularity : against him is the single 
circumstance that he is a Roman 
Catholic. In this country that 
would not matter, but in the Deep 
South, to which the Democratic 
Party looks for much of its support, 
the feeling against Roman Catholicism 
is still very strong. In 1928, when 
A. L. Smith stood for President, 
the Democrats, for the first time 
since the Civil War, lost their 
control of the Southern States, and 
lost it almost entirely because A. L. 
Smith was a Roman Catholic. The 
Party Convention, when it wants to 
choose its champion for 1960, is 
unlikely to forget the sad experience 
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of 1928, and Mr Kennedy’s chances 
may therefore be in jeopardy. Per- 
haps his best hope is in the absence, 
at present, of any very serious rival. 
There is of course Mr Adlai Steven- 
son, who might be regarded as the 
leader of the Democratic Party and 
is the outstanding man in it; but 
he has twice contested the Presidency 
unsuccessfully, and there is a strong 
prejudice against giving any man a 
third chance. 


Has too much or too little been 
made of the recent outburst of neo- 
Nazism in Germany, as well as in 
other countries? Some of the 
manifestations no doubt recall the 
unbecoming addiction of small boys 
to write nasty words on walls and 
run away. Scrawling a swastika 
and some abuse of the Jews is 
attractive to a certain kind of juvenile 
mind because of the excitement and 
anger it causes, and if that is all the 
business in Germany amounts to, we 
need not feel too concerned. 

But is it all? Fifteen years ago 
Nazism fell and Hitler died. The 
sum of human misery for which 
they were jointly responsible is 
almost beyond compilation. Millions 
of men died on the battlefield, more 
than a million Jews perished in the 
foul concentration camps, and a vast 
number of men, women and children 
were killed by bombs from the air. 
We cannot forget that all this began 
with the Hitler salute and a persecu- 
tion, at first petty, but soon far from 
petty, of the Jews, or how easily a 
small evil can grow into a great evil. 


Nor can we forget that for fifteen 
years the youth of Germany were 
indoctrinated with the odious ideas 
of Nazism. The boys and girls 
whose education was perverted in 
this way are now grown up, and we 
may wonder if they have forgotten 
what they were taught. If they have 
not, we might expect a recrudescence 
just about now. Hitler came into 
power fifteen years after the collapse 
of Germany in 1918, when Germans 
were beginning to be a little unmind- 
ful of the horrors of the First World 
War, and were becoming more and 
more conscious of the humiliations 
the peace had brought them. Is it 
quite impossible that something of 
the same sort is happening now ? 
This time, fortunately, the older 
generation of Germans rules in West 
Germany, and so far they have 
shown every intention of nipping 
any neo-Nazism in the bud. Their 
success in doing so may depend 
on the continued economic recovery 
of the Reich. So long as employ- 
ment is good and the standard of 
living is rising, there is little likeli- 
hood of the German people being 
ready to leave the fleshpots they 
have and advance into the hazards 
of uncertainties of the Nazi wilder- 
ness. But if there should be a 
recession, if there should be un- 
controlled inflation, ruined currency 
and widespread unemployment, as 
in the years after the First World 
War, the situation might diametrically 
alter; for Nazism, which wilts in 
prosperity, thrives in distress. 

That Britain, too, should have 
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seen a recrudescence of Nazism is 
more surprising, but less alarming. 
Sir Oswald Mosley and his boys 
never made much headway in Britain, 
even before the war, which seemed to 
discredit them completely. But it is 
worth noting that, the other day, 
when Sir Oswald stood as a candidate 
in what was believed to be a neigh- 
bourhood as favourable to him as 
could be found, he polled no fewer 
than 2821 votes. It is true that this 
figure left him in a hopeless minority 
at the bottom of the Poll, but it 
showed that North Kensington con- 
tained 2821 people who are suffi- 
ciently in sympathy with the aims 
of the Movement to vote for its 
champion. 


The concluding volume of Lord 
Alanbrooke’s war diazies has all 
the fascination of its predecessor.! 
Readers may not always agree with 
the diarist’s judgment on people 
and events, or with Sir Arthur 
Bryant’s comments upon them, but 
no one was closer to the war, or 
had more to do with the shaping 
of Allied strategy than the British 
C.1.G.S. Obviously, and rightly as 
a soldier, he saw events through 
military spectacles, and was often 
impatient at the limitations imposed 
on him by politics and politicians. 

Politics and strategy, politician 
and general often clash, as in the 
classical example of the unavailing 
succour sent to Greece in 1942. 
The soldiers opposed the decision, 
but the politicians insisted on an 


1 © Triumph in the West.’ By Arthur Bryant. (Collins.) 


action which, dire as was the result, 
was, in the circumstances, probably 
unavoidable. In their own sphere 
the Chiefs of Staff are always, or 
nearly always right. 

Lord Alanbrooke is repeatedly 
critical of Sir Winston Churchill. 
Although he pays warm tribute to 
his leadership, and emphasises the 
good fortune of the country in 
having a man of his quality and 
gifts to steer it through the war, 
his criticisms leave the impression 
that, in his view, on stratezic questions 
Sir Winston was generally at fault ; 
in fact, that he was always at fault 
when he failed to accept the advice 
of his Service Chiefs. 

Even sharper are Lord Alan- 
brooke’s strictures upon our Allies. 
While he expresses a personal liking 
for men like President Roosevelt, 
General Marshall and General Eisen- 
hower, he has nothing but contempt 
for their strategic concepts. Indeed 
they did not, in his opinion, begin to 
know what war is about. The 
Americans were intensely sensitive 
of their own position as Senior 
partners, and suspicious of British 
ambitions, as groundlessly they saw 
them, in the Balkans. 

It is true that Lord Alanbrooke’ 
did not share their confidence in 
the success of ‘Overlord. He 
maintains that he always regarded 
it as the necessary climax of the 
war, but did not want it to be 
attempted until the German resources 
had been worn down in Russia and 
Southern Europe. The Italian cam- 
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paign, therefore, was not, as the 
Americans saw it, a sideshow, it 
was an essential preliminary to a 
Cross-Channel invasion. Since Lord 
Alanbrooke was determined to keep 
up the pressure in Italy so as to 
distract more Divisions from Hitler’s 
weakened reserves, Italy was the 
Allies true secondary invasion; and 
the landing in South France, on 
which the Americans were so deter- 
mined, nearly spoilt the whole plan, 
and in the event did little but split 
the Allied Forces. 

Throughout, his chief criticism of 
the Americans is that they wanted 
to attack everywhere at once, regard- 
less of the numbers of men and the 
amount of equipment available. They 
even persisted after France had been 
successfully invaded. Lord Alan- 
brooke thought and still thinks that 
Lord Montgomery was right; that 
the proper course was to concentrate 
on the striking power available at 
one point; but Lord Montgomery 
is not a very tactful man, and the 
Americans carried their dislike and 
mistrust of him to his plan. They 
tried to initiate simultaneous offen- 
sives everywhere—in France, Italy 
and the Pacific. The war, in the 
end, in Lord Alanbrooke’s opinion, 
was thereby lengthened by at least 
six months. The Allies were 
punished for their mistaken strategy 
by the German offensive in the 
Ardennes, which created a situation 
of the utmost gravity. We survived 
it, through the waning strength of 
the Germans and the successful 
advances of the Russians as much 


as by the fighting quality of the 
American soldier. But the affair 
demonstrated the military short- 
comings of General Eisenhower and 
General Marshall. 

General Eisenhower, Lord Alan- 
brooke admits, was a master of 
public relations but, he insists, no 
General. His only experience of 
command had been in North Africa 
and there he had not had a free 
hand. But General Eisenhower was 
determined not to allow the privilege 
of command in the greatest war of 
all time to be whittled down. It is 
difficult to escape the contlusion 
that, in his differences of opinion 
with Lord Alanbrooke, the latter 
was right; and that General Eisen- 
hower’s very success as an appeaser 
and co-ordinator unfitted him for 
Generalship. Too often, when the 
unexpected problems appeared, his 
concern was not for which was the 
right and which the wrong course 
to take; it was to discover some 
compromise which the contending 
parties might be persuaded to accept ; 
and that is not the way wars are won. 

Lord Alanbrooke was by no means 
critical of everybody. He gives 
especial and well-merited praise to 
Sir John Dill, whose services to the 
Allied cause were and are insuffi- 
ciently recognised ; while the Chiefs 
of Staff of the other Services had 
his almost unlimited admiration, 
and General MacArthur was ‘the 
greatest General and best strategist 
of the war.’ 

Some of the less kindly com- 
ments on others may perhaps be 
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attributed partly to the weariness 
inevitable in a man who held for 
so long one of the most exacting 
jobs in the world. Of this he him- 
self was very conscious, though he 
writes in his diary for V.E. Day 
that he ‘would not have missed 
the last three and a half years of 
struggle and endeavour for anything 
on earth.’ 


When men like Lord Strang and 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, who, after a 
long career in the foreign service, 
have ended up as Permanent Under- 
Secretaries of State at the Foreign 
Office, sit down at leisure to write 
their memoirs, what they have to say 
is well worth reading. They have 
an unrivalled experience of Inter- 
national affairs; they can see it in 
the perspective of thirty or forty 
years, and having had an arduous 
training in writing Minutes for 
their masters, they can put their 
thoughts clearly and succinctly. 

Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick’s book?! is 
no exception to this rule. Terse, 
and often witty, he is able to look 
back and record what was right and 
what was wrong in a foreign policy 
between the wars, and who did 
and (very occasionally) who did 
not deserve the esteem of his fellow 
countrymen. Of especial significance 
is the last chapter, in which, as the 
retiring Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State, he gives some of his criti- 
cisms, on the world in general and 
of the Foreign Office in particular. 
During his thirty-eight years’ of 


1 ‘The Inner Circle.’ By Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick. (Macmillan.) 
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service he had seen the emergence 
of thirty-eight new independent 
States, a complete change in the 
character of armaments (and the 
uprising of countries to provide 
balanced defence forces), and the 
change from League of Nations to 
The United Nations Organisation. 
Of the last he is critical. ‘ Today,’ 
he writes, ‘the United Nations is 
concerned only to prevent wars, 
but not to secure and enforce 
justice.” The result has been the 
happiest of hunting for the small 
but truculent country, which short 
of the use of force, may commit 
any offence against International 
society or against its neighbours. 

Of the Foreign Office itself, Sir 
Ivone has less to say. The demands 
upon it grow. The Foreign Secretary 
is grossly overworked, and the Per- 
manent Under-Secretary is almost as 
busy as his Chief. When Sir Ivone 
was appointed, he went into training 
as if for a race, giving up drinking 
and smoking, and only attending 
the parties he could not miss. The 
staff are a little less efficient than 
they used to be, less punctual and 
less accurate, and not always suffi- 
ciently sensible of priorities. Perhaps 
the greatest need is to speed up the 
work, 

Of his own experiences Sir Ivone 
writes with vigour and modesty. 
He was at the Embassy in Berlin 
during the critical years from 1933 
to 1938, when Hitler was actively 
preparing for a world war, and he 
had no illusions about what was 
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going to happen. He gives one of 
the fairest accounts of Munich that 
have appeared. It was ‘in every 
way a sad affair,’ without a redeem- 
ing feature, but it must not be 
regarded in isolation. What hap- 
pened at Munich was the result 
of a misguided policy of many years. 
Sir Ivone thinks that our last chance 
of intervening cheaply was in 1936, 
when the Germans occupied the 
Rhineland. But successive British 
Governments had closed their eyes 
to what was happening, and the 
British public were wholly unpre- 
pared to face the shock of war. 


(So was France and so were the 
fully self-governing countries of the 
Commonwealth.) At Munich, on 
the one hand, we bought time, of 
which we did not make proper use : 
on the other hand we surrendered 
our principles to expediency. 

Of a less critical character was Sir 
Ivone’s penultimate service as High 
Commissioner in Germany, where 
he presided, with skill and success, 
over the transition from the status 
of occupied country, to inde- 
pendence. Necessarily he left the 
story unfinished, but he gave it a 
good beginning. 
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WHEN, soon after the Second World 
War, the Editor decided to reintro- 
duce with each issue of Maga a 
commentary on Men and Affairs, 
he was faced with a number of 
problems. Nothing of the sort had 
appeared in the magazine since 
Charles Whibley’s ‘ Musings With- 
out Method.’ Whibley died in 
1930, and it was felt then that it 
would be a mistake even to try to 
find a comparable successor. Besides, 
times were changing. Whibley was 
a Tory of the old stamp. Brilliant, 
witty, and at times devastating ; 


yet, to produce a Series of less 
vigorous articles would have been 
anti-climax. So it was left, until 
1946. 

In December of that year, follow- 
ing a brief exchange of letters and 
a single interview, there appeared, 
anonymously, a topical commentary 
entitled ‘The Three Wise Men of 
Gotham.’ It was a success; and 
next month, January 1947, saw the 
first edition of ‘Comment ’—not, 
perhaps, a striking title, but one 
that seemed to describe pretty well 
what was intended. The question 
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of signature had hardly arisen. 
It was agreed that ‘Comment’ 
should be anonymous. The author 
thereby had a greater sense of 
freedom: it was also in the Maga 
tradition. 

So began another chapter in Maga’s 
history: thirteen years of satisfying 
co-operation between Commentator 
and Editor, based on mutual respect 
and implicit trust. 

Now the chapter is ended. 

It was the Editor’s intention to pay 
tribute in Maga to this friend with 
whom he had had such a long and 
happy partnership; and this he can 
still do, but the name of that 
friend, even now, after his death, 
may not be disclosed. 

Commentator was the perfect con- 
tributor. Not once in these thirteen 
years was he late, either with type- 
script or with proof—and few proofs 
did not have to have some major 
amendment or addition to bring 
them finally up to date. There was 
never a disagreement between Com- 
mentator and Editor: such small 
adjustments as one or the other 
suggested were briefly put, and 
accepted or not, in perfect accord. 
Considering always that five or six 
weeks elapsed between writing and 
publication, Commentator’s accuracy, 
his apparent fore-knowledge, was 
remarkable. Most numbers were 
written in his office or his home, 
many came from him while he was 
overseas. He was a great traveller, 
and he knew the United States as 
few ‘Limeys’ do. He was a dis- 
tinguished writer: on one notable 


occasion he enjoyed reviewing one 
of his own books in ‘ Comment.’ 


* DEAR BLACKWOOD, 


Many thanks for your letter 
with its entertaining suggestion! It 
would be fun to say something about 
—— in Comment and no one would 
connect the two authors. I still feel 
a little shy of anything like a puff of 
my own book, but if I can think of 
anything worth saying . . . I will try 
to put it in.’ 


‘Comment’ itself was particularly 
appreciated overseas, in the United 
States as well as in the countries of 
the Commonwealth. It was, within 
broad Conservative limits, impartial, 
fairly and simply expressed. At 
times it summarised rather than 
commented, making clear in a few 
sentences situations that had before 
seemed hopelessly confused. By its 
very fairness it brought respect for, 
and reliance on, the views expressed. 
Yet there was no lack of strength or 
firmness of opinion behind its views, 
and no question of its authority. 

For Commentator had an excep- 
tional memory, and an exceptional 
knowledge of World Affairs and 
Literature. Many of his book reviews 
were masterly ; he always knew, in 
fact, what he was writing about. 
His criticisms were just, and his 
most trenchant remarks overlaid 
with the kindness that marked his 
own nature. 

‘The Three Wise Men of Gotham’ 
was Commentator’s first contribu- 
tion to Maga. Later he wrote 
other things besides ‘ Comment,’ 
sometimes at the Editor’s suggestion. 
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There was never any need for the 
Editor to do more than mention 
the subject; he could confidently 
wait for the outcome knowing that 
it would be just right. ‘ The King’ 
(April 1952) was Commentator’s ; 
so was ‘ The Crown,’ in December 
1957—counter to certain brash criti- 
cisms of Her Majesty. ‘ Some 
Thoughts on Anglo-American Rela- 
tions’ was his too (May 1959), 
when the friendship between the 
two countries was suffering from 
particular strain. He understood 
Americans and the United States, 
and in his understanding lay affec- 


tion. But behind his humour and 
his kindness and his fondness for 
Literature lay an abiding love for 
his own country and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Now, like Christopher North’s 
*Noctes Ambrosianz,’ Mrs Oliphant’s 
‘The Old Saloon,’ Greenwood’s 
* The Looker-On,’ Whibley’s ‘ Mus- 
ings Without Method,’ there pass 
into the history of Blackwood’s 
these thirteen years of ‘ Comment.’ 
Let these pages speak for the 
anonymous Author. For Maga, and 
we believe, for Maga’s readers, the 
closing of ‘Comment’ is a sore blow. 
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All correspondence regarding advertisements should be 
addressed to Messrs C. H. G. Nida Ltd., 91 St Martins Lane, 
London, W.C.2 (TEMple Bar 5735). 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK MSS. 


Contributions to the Magazine are invited, and should be 
addressed to the Editor, 45 George Street, Edinburgh 2. 
William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. are also book publishers, 
and invite authors to submit to them works of fiction and 
non-fiction with a view to publication. Stamped and addressed 
envelopes should be enclosed for the return of MSS. in the 
event of non-acceptance. 
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